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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1937 


MARYLAND   STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President... MISS  EDITH  V.  WALKER 

Baltimore 

First  Vice-President C.  MILTON  WRIGHT 

Bel  Ail- 
Second  Vice-President CHARLES  L.  KOPP 

Cumberland 

Treasurer.... DR.   R.   BERRYMAN 

4224  Euclid  Avenue,  Baltimore 

Secretary WALTER  H.   DAVIS 

Havre  de  Grace 
Executive  Committee: 

Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  President 
C.  Milton  Wright,  Vice-President 

John  L.  Dunkle,  1934-37,  President  State  Teachers'  College,  Frostburg 
Benjamin  C.  Willis,  1935-38,  Supt.  Caroline  County,  Denton 
Charles  W.  Sylvester,  1936-39,  Director  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, 3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture: 

Arthur  M.  Ahalt,  Chairman,  Frederick. 
James  R.  Ward,  Secretary,  Gaithersburg. 

Art: 

Miss  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Chairman,  2903  Hudson  Street,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Edna  M.  Shimp,  Secretary,  3405  Southern  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

Rev.  John  G.  Hacker,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Commercial: 

Miss  Catherine  Freimann,  Chairman,  Forest  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  May  Kaylor,  Secretary,  Hagerstown. 

Elementary  Principals: 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Saulsbury,  Chairman,  Wm.  S.  Baer  School,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Mary  J.  McGuigan,  Secretary,  Halethorpe. 
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English: 

Dr.  Angela  M.  Broening,  Chairman,  2  Millbrook  Road,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Krug,  Secretary,  Sparrows  Point. 

Geography: 

E.  Curt  Walther,  Chairman,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 
James  Sensenbaugh,  Secretary,  Freeland. 

Guidance: 

Miss  Nora  S.  Stoll,  Chairman,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore 
Miss  Katherine  Ogle,  Secretary,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore. 

History: 

Miss  Roberta  D.  Carnes,  Chairman,  School  No.  223,  Baltimore. 
Home  Economics: 

Miss  Mary  Faulkner,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Helen  Johnson,  Secretary,  Towson  High  School,  Towson. 

Industrial: 

John  McDairmant,  Chairman,  School  No.  91,  Baltimore. 
William  F.  Haefner,  Secretary,  School  No.  70,  Baltimore. 

Intermediate : 

Miss  Mary  Sultzer,  Chairman,  School  No.  51,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Secretary,  Hagerstown. 

Kindergarten -Primary : 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gilpin,  Chairman,  205  E.  32nd  Street,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Kathleen  Kennedy,  Secretary,  6507  York  Road,  Baltimore. 

Mathematics: 

Miss  Agnes  Herbert,  Chairman,  806  E.  North  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Louise  Tipton,  Secretary,  Reisterstown. 

Modern  Language: 

Miss  Alice  Diggs,  Chairman,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Grace  K.  Sterling,  Secretary,  Towson  High  School,  Towson. 

Music: 

Philip  S.  Royer,  Chairman,  Westminster. 

Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey,  Secretary,  3132  Chesley  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Occupational: 

Sidney  M.  Chernak,  Chairman,  School  No.  93,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Marie  Giles,  Secretary,  School  No.  56,  Baltimore. 


Parent-Teacher : 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Chairman  3510  Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  O.  K.  Shugart,  Secretary,  Pisgah. 

Physical  Education: 

Miss  Therese  Powdermaker,  Chairman,  Eastern  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Bertha  Moeller,  Secretary,  2509  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 

School  Library: 

Miss  Marcelen  Kefauver,  Chairman,  Frederick. 
Miss   Merle   Yoder,    Secretary,    State   Teachers'    College,   Towson. 
Science: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Secretary,  3210  Gwynn's  Falls  Pkwy,  Balto. 

Secondary: 

Wilbur  Devilbis,  Chairman,  Brunswick. 
E.  M.  Douglas,  Secretary,  Silver  Spring. 

Special: 

Mrs.  Virginia  W.  Hamilton,  Chairman,  Capital  Heights. 

Miss  Laura  Hampson,  Secretary,  Kernan's  Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Teacher  Training: 

T.  J.  Caruthers,  Chairman,  State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury. 
Miss  Irene  Steele,  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 

Vocational: 

Glen  D.  Brown,  Chairman,  Boys'  Occupational  School,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Cecile  Colbert,  Secretary,  Girls'  Vocational  School,  Baltimore. 


MEMBERSHIP 

FOB 

SCHOOL  YEAR  1937-1938 

(As   reported  to 

February  15,   1938) 

Allegany 

322 

Prince  George 

30 

Anne  Arundel 

9 

Queen    Anne 

100% 

65 

Baltimore 

50 

Somerset 

100%, 

92 

Calvert 

100% 

36 

St.  Mary's 

9 

37 

Caroline 

100% 

90 

Talbot 

69 

Carroll 

100% 

211 

Washington 

100% 

397 

Cecil 

100% 

134 

Wicomico 

100% 

146 

Charles 

43 

Worcester 

100%, 

95 

Dorchester 

100%, 

123 

Normal  Schools 

51 

Frederick 

100% 

280 

State   Dept. 

10 

Garrett 

29 



Harford 

100% 

181 

From    Counties 

2914 

Howard 

100% 

87 

From    Baltimore 

City 

876 

Kent 

Montgomery 

316 

Total 

3790 

STANDING   COMMITTEES   FOR   1936-37 

(To  serve  until   their  successors   are   appointed  and   to   report   at   the 
Representative  Assembly,  October  30,  1937) 

Committee  on  Legislation: 

Floyd  Cromwell,  Cambridge,  Chairman;  Miss  Eva  Gerstmyer,  Balti- 
more; Donald  Kaylor,  Hagerstown;  Wendell  Dunne,  Centreville;  E.  M. 
Douglass,  Silver  Spring. 

Committee  on  Educational  Progress: 

Miss  Ida  V.  Flowers,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Dr.  Esther  Crane,  Balti- 
more; Miss  Emma  Boettner,  Baltimore. 

Committee  on  Auditing  Accounts: 

Clyde  Edgeworth,  Baltimore,  Chairman;  Miss  Caroline  Coe,  Baltimore; 
Miss  Lou  Sisk,  Towson. 

Committee  on  Resolutions: 

Miss  Stella  Brown,  Towson,  Chairman;  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Balti- 
more; Miss  Pauline  Blackford,  Hagerstown. 

OTHER  C03E\nTTEES 

Special  Coordinating  Committee: 

Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Chairman;  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools;  C.  Milton  Wright,  President  State  Teachers'  Association; 
Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary  State  Teachers'  Association;  Floyd  Crom- 
well, Chairman  Legislative  Committee;  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Member 
Executive  Committee;  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  In- 
struction, Baltimore  City;  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Member  Executive 
Committee. 

Special    Committee    on    Group    Disability  Insurance: 

Ralph  Beachley,  North  East,  Chairman;  Louis  C.  Robinson,  Chester- 
town;  Earle  C.  Price,  Aberdeen. 

Credentials  Committee: 

Frederick  B.  Didier,  Chairman,  Polytechnic  Institute;  John  L.  Bond, 
Bel  Air  High  School;   Riley  Williamson,   City  College. 

Nominating  Committee: 

Miss  I.  Jewell  Simpson,  Chairman;  Mr.  Curt  Walther,  Miss  Louise  Tip- 
ton, Miss  Nannette  Roche,  Miss  Rosella  Herman. 

Special  Representative  Committee 

(To  determine  a  continuing  active  program) 
Mr.  Edwin  W.  Broome,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Rockville,  Mary- 
land, Chairman;  Mr.  E.  Clarke  Fontaine,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools, 
Chestertown,  Md.;  Dr.  Katharine  Jeanne  Gallagher,  Goucher  College, 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Dr.  L.  B.  Broughton,  Dean  of  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  University  of  Maryland,  College,  Park,  Md.;  Miss  Stella  E. 
Brown,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson,  Md.;  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Salisbury,  Md.;  Mr.  John  L.  Dunkle,  President, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Frostburg,  Md.;  Mr.  Richard  T.  Rizer,  Super- 


visor  of  High  Schools,  Cumberland,  Md.;  Miss  Carolyn  V.  Compton, 
106  E.  A  Street,  Brunswick,  Md.;  Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Reed,  Greenbeit, 
Md.;  Miss  Alice  Mae  Coulbourne,  Princess  Anne,  Md.;  Mr.  Douglas 
M.  Bivens,  Principal,  Hancock  High  School,  Hancock,  Md.;  Dr.  John 
L.  Stenquist,  Director  of  Research,  Board  of  Education  of  Baltimore 
City  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 


GENERAL  ^EEETING 

Friday,  October  29,  1937,  8:15  P.  M. 
AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE 

Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  President,  presiding 
Concert   by    Glee    Club,    State    Teachers'    College,    Towson,    Miss    Emma    E. 
Weyforth,   conductor. 

Program 

"The  Heavens  Are  Telling"  from  "The  Creation" Haydn 

"Lost  In  The  Night",     Finnish  Folk     Song,     arranged     by     Christiansen. 
The  Lord's  Prayer Malotte-Deis 

Glee  Club 

"In  These  Delightful  Pleasant  Groves" Purcell 

"Jeanie  With  The  Light  Brown  Hair" Foster 

Czecho-Slovakian  Dance  Song 

Semi-Chorus 
"It's  Me,  O  Lord" — Spiritual,  arranged  by  Noble  Cain. 

"It  Cannot  Be  A  Strange  Countree" Repper 

"Wake   Thee   Now,    Dearest" — Czecho-Slovakian    Folk    Song,    arranged    by 
Deems  Taylor. 

Glee  Club 
Invocation — Rev.  Dr.  Albert  Edward  Day,  Pastor  Mount  Vernon  Place  M. 

E.  Church,  Baltimore. 
Address — "The  Crime  Problem  and  Education",  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes, 
Criminologist  and  Historian,  New  York. 

(No  one  will  be  admitted  to  auditorium  during  the  address) 


MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


REPRESENTATIVE   ASSEMBLY 

POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE,    BALTIMORE,    OCTOBER    30,    1937 
Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  President 
Walter  H.   Davis,    Secretary 
Reports  of  Committees: 

1.     Educational  Progress:   Report  by  Miss  Ida  V.   Flowers,   chairman. 
Adopted  as  read. 
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2.  Legislative:  Report  by  Mr.  Floyd  Cromwell,  chairman.  Adopted  as 
read. 

3.  Resolutions:  Report  by  Miss  Stella  Brown,  chairman.  Adopted  as 
read. 

4.  Treasurer:  Preliminary  report  of  Dr.  R.  Berryman,  treasurer,  read 
by  the  secretary.  Adopted  as  read.  Full  report  to  be  submitted  to  audit- 
ing committee  and  published  in  the  proceedings. 

5.  Special  Coordinating  Committee:  Report  by  Dr.  J.  D.  Blackweil, 
chairman.     Adopted  as  read. 

6.  Special  Committee  on  Group  Insurance:  Report  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Beachley,  chairman.  Adopted  as  read.  Committee  discharged  at  its  own 
request  and  given  a  vote  of  thanks  for  its  work. 

7.  Nominations:  Report  read  by  the  secretary.  Adopted  as  read.  Mo- 
tion made,  seconded  and  carried  closing  nominations.  Secretary  was  direct- 
ed by  carried  motion  to  cast  ballot  electing  the  following. 

OFFICERS  FOR  1937-38 

President — Mr.  Charles  L.  Kopp,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Allegany 
County,  Cumberland. 

Vice-President — Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  Principal,  School  No.  87,  Balti- 
more. 

Vice-President — Mr.  Wendell  E.  Dunne,  Principal  of  the  Forest  Park 
High  School.  Baltimore. 

Treasurer — Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director,  Division  of  Vocational 
Education,  Baltimore. 

Secretary — Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis,  Principal  of  the  Havre  de  Grace 
High  School. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee — Mr.  Thomas  W.  Pyle,  Principal  of 
Bethesda  High  School,  Montgomery  County,  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  John 
L.  Dunkle.  whose  term  expires  this  year. 

Member  of  Executive  Committee — Mr.  John  Schwatka,  Principal  South- 
ern High  School.  Baltimore.     (To  take  Mr.  Sylvester's  place) 

Member  of  Board  of  Trustees  of  Maryland  Teachers'  Retirement  Sys- 
tem— Recommend  the  reappointment  of  Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Upham,  Principal 
of  West  Side  Elementary  School,  Cumberland,  whose  term  expires  this 
year. 

Dr.  Weglein  suggested  preparation  and  distribution  of  resolutions  at 
least  one  week  before  convention.  Mr.  Kopp  requested  copies  of  1937  reso- 
lutions be  out  as  soon  as  possible  to  county  superintendents,  presidents  of 
county  teachers'  associations  and  others  selected  by  president  and  secretary. 
Mr.  Boughton  objected  to  some  parts  of  report  on  group  insurance.  Un- 
fortunately lack  of  time  curtailed  discussion. 

Miss  Walker,  president,  made  the  following  standing  committee  ap- 
pointments: 

Auditing  Committee — Chairman,  Dr.  Theresa  Wiedefeld,  State  Super- 
visor of  Schools;  Miss  Helen  M.  Stegman,  Administrative  Assistant,  Bal- 
timore Public  Schools;  Mr.  Clarence  Mason,  Easton  High  School,  Easton. 
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Educational  Progress  Committee — Chairman,  Miss  Marie  E.  Wallace, 
Principal  School  64,  Baltimore;  Dr.  Anita  Dowell,  Vice-Principal  Towson 
State  Teachers'  College;  Miss  Viola  Almony,  Supervisor  Elementary  Schools, 
Baltimore  County. 

Legislative  Committee — Chairman,  Mr.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Cambridge 
High  School,  Cambridge,  Maryland;  Miss  Emily  W.  Eversfield,  Principal 
Schools  49  and  79,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  Harford 
County  Schools;  Mr.  Howard  Bockmiller,  Principal  School  225,  Baltimore; 
Miss   Pauline   Blackford,    Supervisor   Washington    County    Schools. 

Resolutions  Committee — Chairman,  Miss  Mary  A.  Adams,  Principal 
Montebello  Demonstration  School,  Baltimore;  Miss  Virginia  Mahon,  Super- 
visor Intermediate  Grades,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Richard  Rizer,  Beall  High  School, 
Frostburg. 


ELEVENTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT  BY  THE  ALL-MARYLAND  HIGH 
SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

Saturday,  October  30,  1937,  10:45-11:30  A.  M. 

AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE 

Conductors:  Victor  H.  Baumann,  Teacher  of  Music,  Fort  Hill  High  School, 

Cumberland,  Maryland. 
Osmar  P.   Steinwald,  Supervisor  of  Orchestras  and  Bands,  Baltimore  Sec- 
ondary School. 

Program 
Berlioz — Rakoczy  March — Published  by  Oliver  Ditson  Co. 
Boieldieu — The  Calif  of  Bagdad  Overture — Published  by  Carl  Fischer,  Inc. 
Instrumental  Solo:  (To  be  played  by  the  winner  of  the  Solo  Contest  held  in 
connection  with  the  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  Concert,  1937). 
Dvorak — From  The  Western  World — Published  by  Silver  Burdett  Company. 
Sinfonietta  in  G.  Major. 

1.  Allegro  Risoluto. 

2.  Larghetto. 

3.  Scherzo   (Molto  Vivace) 

4.  Allegro. 

Mendelssohn — Cornelius   Festival   March — Published   by   Carl   Fischer,   Inc. 


PROFESSIONAL   MEETING 

Saturday,    October   30,    1937,    11:30-12:30 
AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE 
Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  President,  presiding 
Address — "The  Present  World  Situation",  Dr.  Katherine  J.  Gallagher,  Pro- 
fessor of  History,  Goucher  College. 
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DR.  R.  BERRYMAN 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  treasurer  since  1910,  having  declined  to  serve  longer, 
the  Association,  in  recognition  of  his  long  and  loyal  service,  and  in  respect 
and  esteem,  presented  to  him  a  radio,  Secretary  Davis  making  the  presenta- 
tion. 


EDUCATIONAL   PROGRESS   IN   MARYLAND   DURING   1936-1937    * 

I— IN   THE    STATE    AND   THE    CITY    OF   BALTIMORE 
Minimum  State  Teachers  Salary  Schedule  of  1922-1933  Again  in  Effect 

Inclusion  in  the  1938  state  school  budget  of  an  increase  over  1937  of 
more  than  $600,000  in  the  state  equalization  fund  assures  full  restoration 
of  salary  cuts  and  increments  for  teachers,  (i.  e.,  placement  where  they 
belong  on  the  salary  schedule)  which  had  been  withheld  for  four  years 
from  September,  1933  to  June,  1937.  The  legislation  providing  for  per- 
centage cuts  in  the  minimum  salary  schedules  and  eliminating  all  salary 
increments  over  a  period  of  two  years  passed  in  1933  and  again  in  1935, 
has  expired,  thereby  returning  the  laws  governing  teachers'  salaries  to  their 
status  during  the  period  from  September,  1922  to  June,  1933.  No  small 
part  in  bringing  about  full  restoration  of  salary  cuts  and  increments  was 
played  by  hundreds  of  interested  members  of  parent-teacher  associations 
from  every  county  in  the  state  who  showed  their  active  support  by  attend- 
ing a  committee  meeting  held  in  Annapolis  early  in  1937.  The  county 
representatives  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  were  also  alert  in  focus- 
ing the  attention  of  their  county  legislators  on  this  vital  issue  until  favor- 
able action  was  taken. 
Salaries  In  Baltimore  City 

Appropriations  to  the  Department  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  1937 
made   possible   the   withdrawal    of    all    salary    contributions   and   one   step 
increments  in  salary  for  some  teachers. 
The  Maryland  Study  of  the  American  Youth  Commission 

School  officials  of  the  city  and  state  cooperated  in  the  study  of  the 
adequacy  of  the  school  facilities  of  the  city  and  state  to  meet  the  needs 
of  youth  made  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith  and  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Wright.  This 
study  was  supplementary  to  the  data  obtained  from  interviewing  13,500 
Maryland  youth  regarding  their  experience  with  and  attitudes  toward  school, 
employment,  the  home,  recreation,  the  church,  the  library,  and  political  and 
social  problems.  A  program  to  remedy  handicaps  and  deficiencies  reveal- 
ed will  be  undertaken  as  ways  and  means  are  found  to  do  so. 
Federal  Aid  Through  Emergency  Relief  Organizations 

School  buildings  for  which  grants  were  made  available  by  the  Federal 


*  The  data  for  this  report  were  obtained  from  Miss  Bessie  C.  Stern, 
Statistician  for  the  State  Department  of  Education  and  Dr.  Harold  C. 
Chapman  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  of  the  Baltimore  City  Schools.  Grate- 
ful acknowledgement  is  herewith  made  to  Miss   Stern  and  Dr.   Chapman. 
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Public  Works  Administration  were  under  construction  in  fourteen  counties 
in  1936-37.  Two  additional  counties  erected  buildings  with  aid  from  the 
Works  Progress  Administration.  Four  additional  counties  obtained  au- 
thorizations for  county  bond  issues  from  the  1937  legislature  which  will 
mean  new  schools  in  these  counties.  This  leaves  only  three  counties,  two 
of  which  had  unfavorable  referenda  on  bond  issues,  without  a  school  con- 
struction program. 

Approaching  completion  in  Baltimore  is  the  Eastern  High  School,  33rd 
Street  and  Loch  Raven  Boulevard,  which  together  with  an  addition  to 
School  No.  43A,  Eastern  and  Linwood  Avenues,  were  parts  of  the  Baltimore 
City  $20,000,000  Public  Works  Program.  During  the  past  two  years 
government  funds  amounting  to  $1,396,323  have  been  expended  in  im- 
provements to  school  buildings  and  $128,870  in  reconditioning  text  books, 
marking  tools,  and  other  pieces  of  equipment,  repairing  cards  for  school 
libraries,  and  other  activities  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
business  functions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Federal  aid  has  also  made  possible  the  maintenance  of  various  Nursery 
Schools  in  parts  of  the  city. 

II— IN   THE    COUNTIES 

Supervisory    and    Instructional    Program 

In  the  elementary  schools  a  cooperative  experiment  in  teaching  fourth 
grade  history  by  building  up  an  experimental  background  before  plunging 
pupils  into  history  readers  showed  conclusively  that  greater  progress  in 
reading  and  understanding  history  was  made  by  pupils  below  average 
in  mental  ability  than  was  the  case  for  those  who  were  given  history  texts 
from  the  beginning. 

Investigation  showed  that  lack  of  attention  to  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  oral  participation  by  every  pupil  leads  to  less  and  less  participation 
as  they  progress  through  the  grades  for  those  pupils  who  have  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  such  participation.  There  is  need  for  continuous  planning 
to  secure  from  each  pupil  grade  by  grade  the  type,  level,  and  amount  of 
response  which  he  is  capable  of  contributing. 

A  state  supervisor  of  elementary  schools  and  a  county  supervisor  tried 
out  with  a  number  of  teachers  and  their  classes  applications  of  the  "social 
process  approach"  advocated  by  Dr.  Leon  C.  Marshall  to  the  content  of 
the  elementary  school  curriculum,  especially  in  the  social  studies  and 
literature.  In  Baltimore  County  the  supervisors  and  teachers  worked  on 
a  revision  of  the  social  studies  curriculum  with  advice  from  Dr.  Wilson 
of  Harvard  University.  Carroll  County  supervisors  and  teachers  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Bruner  from  Columbia  University  carried  on  a  program 
of  curriculum  revision.  Many  other  counties  planned  course  of  study  re- 
vision in  one  or  more  subjects. 

Art  obtained  greater  recognition  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum 
through   the   employment  with  state   aid   of   county   supervisors   in   Mont- 
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gomery,    Washington,    and   Prince   George    counties.      In    the    county   high 
schools  six  teachers  of  art  were  appointed  in  September  1937. 

The  high  school  supervisory  and  teaching  staffs  placed  major  emphasis 
on  diagnosis  of  reading  difficulties  and  weaknesses  and  development  of 
ability  to  read  with  understanding  and  intelligence  textbook  and  collateral 
material  in  the  various  high  school  subjects.  In  addition  to  greater  at- 
tention by  teachers  to  reading  problems  in  their  regular  classes,  special 
classes  in  remedial  reading  were  organized  in  several  high  schools  for 
pupils  showing  the  most  marked  reading  deficiencies. 

A  committee  of  high  school  teachers  of  commercial  subjects  and  the 
state  high  school  supervisors  studied  the  content  of  their  courses  after 
following  up  graduates  and  investigating  recent  developments  in  the  com- 
mercial field.  As.  a  result  suggestive  material  for  trial  and  criticism  has 
been  made  available  to  county  commercial  teachers. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  trial  and  criticism  of  the  high  school  course 
of  study  in  English. 
Follow  Up  Of  Graduates 

A  number  of  high  school  principals  or  teachers  checked  upon  oc- 
cupations in  1936-37  of  their  graduates  and  withdrawals  of  a  number  of 
preceding  years  and  made  interesting  comparisons  of  the  two  groups  with 
respect  to  unemployment,  marriage,  number  of  children,  migration  from 
home  county,  and  the  relationship  of  these  data  to  school  marks  and  in 
some  cases  I.  Q. 

Handicapped  Children 

As  a  result  of  the  audiometer  test  of  Montgomery  County  children,  a 
teacher  of  lip  reading  has  been  employed  by  the  county  to  give  instruction 
to  children  found  in  need  of  it. 

In  addition  to  six  counties  which  continued  the  special  program  for 
mentally  handicapped  children  in  their  larger  centers  reported  on  last  year, 
an  additional  county,  Wicomico,  organized  a  special  class  in  1936-37.  For- 
tunately a  number  of  counties  are  recognizing  the  value  in  meeting  this  need 
not  only  for  the  handicapped  children  involved,  but  also  for  the  normal 
pupils  who  benefit  by  removal  of  the  handicapped  pupils. 

Changes  In  Enrollment 

After  showing  a  decrease  for  two  successive  years,  enrollment  in 
county  white  elementary  schools  showed  a  slight  increase  in  1936-37.  The 
county  colored  elementary  school  enrollment,  however,  continued  to  show 
a  decrease.  High  school  enrollment  for  both  white  and  colored  county 
pupils  continued  to  mount  to  new  heights. 
Legislation  Changing  Required  Length  of  Session  in  Colored  Schools 

The  1937  Legislature  increased  the  required  session  in  county  colored 
schools  from  160  to  180  days  to  take  effect  in  September,  1939. 
Appointment  of  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education 

The  work  in  physical  education  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  formerly 
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carried  on  by  the  Playground  Athletic  League  will  be  continued  by  the 
State  Department  of  Education  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Ferguson,  appointed  State  Supervisor  of  Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
as  of  July  1,  1937. 

Ill— IN    THE    CITY    OF    BALTIMORE 
Curriculum  Revision  In  Baltimore 

The  general  curriculum  committee  of  100  which  was  constituted  in 
1935  to  consider  the  curriculum  of  the  public  schools  continued  to  work 
throughout  the  year,  gathering  information  on  the  social  and  economic 
background  which  should  form  the  basis  for  an  adequate  educational  pro- 
gram. The  main  problem  was  broken  down  into  seven  sub-topics,  each 
of  which  was  considered  by  a  sub-committee: 

1.  The  Function  and  Scope  of  Education  in  our  Present  Democracy. 

2.  The  Effect  of  Technological  Development  upon  Society. 

3.  The  Family  in  Present  Day  Life. 

4.  International  Problems  and  Their  Importance. 

5.  Disrespect  for  and  Attitudes  Toward  Authority. 

6.  The  Government  in  Relation  to  Social  Welfare. 

7.  The  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources. 

During  the  course  of  its  investigation  each  sub-committee  was  ask^d 
to  consider  what  responsibilities  the  schools  should  assume  and  what  they 
should  teach  in  the  light  of  the  findings  of  their  study. 
In-Service-Training  Program 

The  program  of  in-service-training  which  usually  includes  conferences 
and  demonstration  lessons  for  various  groups  was  augmented  during  the 
year  by  a  course  of  lectures  for  principals,  vice-principals,  and  other  quali- 
fied persons.  These  lectures  dealt  with  the  underlying  psychology  and 
administrative  policy  of  the  several  divisions  of  the  Department  of  Edu- 
cation. Their  purpose  was  to  present  the  practical  aspects  of  the  work 
of  each  of  the  various  divisions  and  to  explain  to  principals  and  others 
their  responsibilities  in  promoting  these  activities. 

Another   important    purpose    of    the    course   was    to    give    preliminary 
training  to  those  who  might  be  interested  in,  or  candidates  for  promotion 
to,  administrative  positions. 
Regional  Meetings 

Carrying  forward  the  policy  of  bringing  the  schools  and  their  purposes 
to  the  public,  the  fourth  cycle  of  regional  meetings  was  held  during  the 
month  of  April,  1937.  At  each  meeting  there  was  a  brief  address  by  one 
of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  and  talking  motion  pictures  which  were  introduced 
by  the  director  of  the  division  concerned.  Four  new  films  produced  by  the 
Department  of  Education  were  employed: 

1.  "Citizens  in  the  Making",  a  sound  picture,  setting  forth  with 
clarity  and  power  the  significance  of  the  public  school  in  modern  life. 
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2.  "Guidance  and  Placement",  a  sound  picture  depicting  the  work  of 
guidance  and  placement  in  the  public  schools,  one  of  the  newer  services  which 
are  less  well  known  by  the  general  public. 

3.  "How  Reading  is  Taught  Today",  a  sound  picture  portraying  the 
complete  task  of  initiating  first  grade  pupils  into  the  mysteries  of  sen- 
tences, words,  and  letters  as  written  symbols  of  thought,  and  ending  with 
the  attainment  in  the  second  grade  of  reading  as  a  tool  for  further  learning. 

4.  "The  Work  of  the  Occupational  Classes",  a  sound  picture,  explaining 
new  steps  that  are  being  taken  to  provide  for  the  boys  and  girls  of 
adolescent  age   who   formerly  failed   and   dropped   out  of   school. 

These  films  and  others  prepared  in  previous  years  were  also  used  at 
meetings  of  parent-teacher  associations  and  other  gatherings,  and  served 
to  present  graphically  the  purposes  and  procedures  of  the  public  schools 
in  Baltimore. 

Special  Curriculum  In  Secondary  School 

A  number  of  changes  were  made  in  the  curriculum  of  the  secondary 
schools.  The  new  special  curriculum  designed  primarily  for  pupils  who  by 
means  of  hard  work  and  good  teaching  are  able  to  pass  the  minimum 
requirements  for  promotion  from  the  9A  to  the  10B  grade,  who  do  not  pos- 
sess the  aptitudes  required  for  success  in  the  vocational  schools,  and  are 
unable  to  do  the  more  difficult  tasks  of  the  senior  high  school,  became 
effective  in  all  senior  high  schools  of  the  city.  A  simplified  curriculum  for 
junior  high  pupils  of  similar  type  is  being  experimentally  introduced.  The 
exact  form  and  content  of  the  curriculum  for  the  entire  three-year  period 
have  not  as  yet  been  definitely  determined. 

Bureau  of  Placement 

The  Bureau  of  Placement  which  was  discontinued  in  1933  by  reason  of 
the  city's  reduced  appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Education  that  year 
was  resumed  in  September,  1936. 

Visiting  Teachers 

A  new  plan  of  attack  upon  the  problem  of  truancy  and  juvenile  de- 
linquency was  also  inaugurated  in  September.  The  basic  responsibility  for 
securing  prompt  and  regular  attendance  on  the  part  of  pupils  still  rests 
upon  their  teachers  and  principals.  However,  absences  which  require 
special  investigation  and  follow-up  may  be  referred  to  the  Attendance  De- 
partment. To  provide  for  cases  which  demand  too  much  of  the  officer's 
time  or  present  peculiar  difficulties  with  which  she  is  unable  to  cope, 
there  has  been  added  to  the  Attendance  Department  a  corps  of  visiting 
teachers  who  are  trained  in  social  case  work  techniques.  The  task  of 
the  visiting  teacher  is  to  discover  through  intensive  study  and  critical 
investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  case  constructive  ways  and  means  by 
which  the  delinquency  may  be  reduced,  and,  if  possible,  eliminated  without 
the  use  of  force  except  as  a  last  resort.     The  plan  envisages  full  use  of 
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all  the  community  agencies  and  clinics  which  can  render  assistance  in  the 

solution  of  such  problems. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

IDA  V.  FLOWERS,  Chairman, 

ESTHER   CRANE, 

ANN  AMES  BOETTNER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

October  30,  1937 — Presented  by  R.  F.  Cromwell 

The  work  of  this  committee  was  somewhat  extended  and  arduous,  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  was  almost  three  months 
in  presenting  and  passing  the  final  budget.  Due  to  the  fact  that  Governor 
Nice  saw  fit  to  allow  in  the  budget  as  presented  only  a  50  per  cent  restora- 
tion of  teachers'  salaries  it  was  necessary  to  do  more  work  to  sell  the  idea 
of  a  100  per  cent  restoration  than  if  the  full  return  of  salaries  had  been 
provided  for  in  the  first  budget  made. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  always  owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage  and  the  Maryland  P.  T.  A.  for  the 
fine  work  and  cooperation  they  gave  to  the  cause  of  a  100  per  cent  restora- 
tion for  all  teachers  in  Maryland.  Through  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Coppage 
and  her  organization  we  were  able  to  have  the  largest  representative  at- 
tendance at  any  hearing  held  at  Annapolis  in  a  long  time.  It  was  this 
well-attended  hearing  stressing  the  need  for  the  return  of  Maryland  teachers 
to  the  normal  salary  schedule  that  was  the  basis  for  all  work  which 
was  to  be  done  later. 

The  successful  culmination  of  our  efforts  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
fine  cooperation  we  received  from  the  teachers  back  home  in  the  different 
counties.  Their  continual  contacting  of  their  local  representatives  did 
not  allow  our  program  to  be  side-tracked. 

Bills  which  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  of  1937  affecting  our 
school  system  provided  for  $600,000  for  the  Retirement  System  in  1938 
and  1939,  180  days  for  all  colored  schools  after  September  1,  1939,  Re- 
tirement System  for  the  Faculty  of  the  U.  of  Md.,  increased  educational 
facilities  for  Negroes  who  wish  to  pursue  graduate  work,  exemption  of 
college  and  high  school  boxing  from  the  provision  requiring  a  license,  au- 
thority by  the  various  County  Commissioners  to  levy  for  recreation,  unpaid 
commissions  of  fifteen  persons  to  study  report  of  National  Youth  Corn- 
mission  and  make  recommendations,  Insurance  Commissioner  shall  have 
right  to  inspect  schools  and  compel  school  boards  to  provide  sufficient  fire 
escapes  or  exits,  general  reassessment  in  certain  counties,  tax  on  incomes, 
Cheltenham  School  for  Boys  as  a  state  reformatory,  authority  for  State 
Roads  Commission  to  cancel  the  debt  balances  against  certain  counties,  non- 
diversion  of  road  funds  for  any  other  purpose,  restriction  on  charge  em- 
ployment agent  may  make  for  registration  and  state  office  building  to  be 
erected  in  Annapolis. 
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Local  bond  issues  for  the  erection  of  building  amounting  to  almost 
$3,000,000.  Since  some  issues  were  contingent  on  receiving  P.  W.  A.  funds, 
some  schools  will  not  be  built. 

Bills  which  failed  to  pass  were  those  which  provided  for  the  equalization 
of  colored  teachers'  salaries,  giving  prior  service  credit  to  those  teachers 
who  applied  for  positions  the  year  preceding  the  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem, eliminating  the  word  "White"  as  a  requirement  for  the  State  Supervisor 
of  Colored  Schools,  elimination  of  compulsory  military  training  where  now 
maintained  in  Maryland  Colleges  and  Universities;  school  buses  to  be  red, 
white  and  blue,  all  drawings  of  construction  and  repair  of  all  buildings  to 
bear  the  seal  of  a  registered  architect,  scholarships  to  the  University  of 
Maryland,  more  liberal  use  of  Senatorial  scholarships,  age  certificates  and 
hours  of  labor  for  minors,  Court  of  Appeals  to  prescribe  requirements  for 
persons  admitted  to  the  Bar,  increase  in  pre-legal  training  from  one  year 
to  two  years,  and  an  advisory  budget  commission. 

The  committee  is  grateful  to  all  those  who  so  kindly  gave  of  their 
time  in  order  that  the  program  for  which  we  were  working  could  be  made 
effective.     Respectfully  submitted. 

MR.  FLOYD  C.  CROMWELL,  Chairman 


REPORT   OF  COMMITTEE   OX  RESOLUTIONS 

Baltimore,  Maryland,  October  30,  1937 
The  committee  on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to  make  the  following  report: 
Be  it  resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 
That  the  sincere  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  school 
officials  of  Baltimore  City,  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  to  the  guest 
speakers,  to  all  others  who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  practical 
and  inspiring  convention  program. 

That  the  Association  express  its  keen  appreciation  to  the  State  School 
Administration  and  to  the  Baltimore  City  Administration  for  the  high 
plane  upon  which  the  schools  of  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  the  City 
of  Baltimore  have  been  placed;  the  professional  manner  in  which  they 
are  conducted;  the  recognition  that  is  given  to  merit  unprejudiced  by  per- 
sonal favor,  and  the  steadily  increasing  efficiency  of  school  administration 
and  teaching. 

That  the  Association  renew  its  pledge  of  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  in 
support  of  Maryland's  great  educatonal  leaders,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook, 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools,  whose  foresight  and  progressive  attitude 
toward  schools  has  made  Maryland  outstanding  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  whose  progressive  and  professional  ideas  have 
placed  the  schools  of  Baltimore  in  the  front  rank  among  the  school  systems 
of  the  country. 

That  the  Association  reiterates  its  frequently  expressed  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  the  able  efforts  of  the  two  great  leaders  mentioned  above 
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there  could  not  have  been  the  improvement  in  school  conditions  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  Baltimore  City  except  for  the 
sympathetic  and  effective  attitude  to  the  cause  of  public  education  dis- 
played so  consistently  and  constantly  by  the  State,  County  and  City  au- 
thorities. 

That  the  Association  extend  hearty  thanks  to  all  who  contributed 
to  the  excellent  musical  program. 

That  we  express  our  sincere  appreciation  to  all  members  of  the  Mary- 
land Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  who  worked  so  faithfully  to  bring 
about  the  full  restoration  of  salaries  for  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  and  other  persons  connected  with  public  education  in  the  Stare 
of  Maryland. 

That  the  secretary  of  the  Association  send  a  copy  of  the  above 
resolutions  to  the  president,  Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage  and  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge her  able  leadership  and  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  all  members  of 
the  committee  who  helped  plan  the  effective  organization  which  resulted 
in  most  favorable  action  en  the  part  of  the  State  Legislature. 

That  the  Association  gratefully  appreciates  the  vision  and  interest 
that  was  shown  by  the  Governor  of  Maryland  and  the  State  Legislative 
Assembly  in  their  action  for  the  full  restoration  of  the  salaries  of  all  who 
were  connected  with  public  education  in  the  state. 

That  the  Association  extend  its  thanks  to  the  press  and  the  broad- 
casting station,  W.  C.  A.  O.,  for  their  fine  cooperation  and  hearty  support 
of  the  State  Convention. 

That  we  lend  our  hearty  support  to  bring  about  intelligent  under- 
standing and  action  concerning  the  program  that  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  national,  state,  and  local  medical  associations,  and  health  departments 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  social  diseases. 

That  we  endorse  all  legislation  for  the  proper  protection  of  childhood 
in  matters  of  safety,  health  and  physical  development. 

That  the  incoming  executive  committee  should  consider  whether  the 
time  has  come  when  the  Association  should  support  a  full  time  paid  execu- 
tive secretary  to  guard  and  promote  the  educational  interests  and  welfare 
of  the  children  and  teachers  of  the  state. 

Whereas,  the  membership  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
is  composed  of  individuals  who  belong  to  at  least  one  or  more  local,  state 
or  national  organizations. 

Whereas,  these  organizations  are  actively  engaged  in  carrying  on 
worthy  educational  programs  that  often  overlap  in  content  and  expenditure 
of  time  and  effort,  be  it  resolved: 

That  a  representative  committee  be  appointed  by  the  incoming  presi- 
dent of  the  association,  first,  to  determine  a  continuing  active  program 
that  will  function  throughout  the  year. 

Secondly,   to   effect   a  greater  coordination  of  activities  and  increased 
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integration  of  purposes  which  will  enlist  the  common  interest  of  all  per- 
sons engaged  in  the  several  fields  of  public  education  in  the  state. 

That  the  aforesaid  committee  shall  recommend  a  plan  that  will  pro- 
vide ceaseless  effort  to  bring  about: 

An  extension  of  educational  and  recreational  opportunities  for  the  chil- 
dren and  youth  of  the  state. 

The  maintenance  and  development  of  conditions  favorable  to  the  wel- 
fare of  teachers. 

The  maintenance  and  development  of  conditions  favorable  to  profes- 
sional growth  and  advancement  of  teachers. 

A  better  understanding  of  the  opportunities  and  responsibilities  of  the 
teacher  in  relation  to  the  economic,  social,  political  and  aesthetic  condi- 
tions of  the  state  and  nation. 

That  the  aforesaid  committee  shall  be  composed  of  at  least  one 
elementary  school  classroom  teacher,  one  high  school  classroom  teacher, 
one  school  principal,  one  supervisor,  one  superintendent,  one  faculty  mem- 
ber of  a  State  Teachers'  College,  one  faculty  member  of  a  Liberal  Arts 
College,  and  as  many  more  member  representatives  from  other  departments 
of  education  as  the  executive  committee  deems  necessary  to  plan  an  effective 
program,  provided  that  each  member  of  the  committee  represents  a  separate 
school  system  or  a  separate  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Whereas,  the  educational  program  for  several  school  systems  in  the 
state  are  dependent  upon  support  of  the  state  legislature  or  other  gov- 
erning bodies — local  and  state  officers, 

Whereas,  it  is  the  function  of  education  in  a  democracy  to  encourage 
the  use  of  fullest  information  and  the  best  interpretation  that  intelligence 
can  use  in  formulating  programs  for  the  common  good,  and 

Whereas,  our  social-economic  conditions  are  rapidly  changing  in  their 
present  world-wide  scope,  through  the  use  of  modern  technological  and 
other  agencies  of  control,  and 

Whereas,  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  school  to  interpret  conditions  and 
movements  in  respect  to  their  influence  upon  the  living  of  children  as  well 
as  teachers,  therefore,  be  it  resolved. 

That  the  members  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  make 
an  intelligent  non-partisan  study  of  the  programs  and  proposals  of  all 
persons  who  present  themselves  as  candidates  for  any  office  in  the  state 
that  may  affect  the  progress  of  education  or  the  webfare  of  children,  teach- 
ers or  other  persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  public  education  of  the  state, 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  the 
Teachers'  Associations  of  the  several  public  school  systems  of  the  state 
be  encouraged  whenever  possible  to  communicate  to  their  members  the 
true  findings  of  their  investigations. 

Whereas,  the  improvement  of  education  in  the  several  states  may  be 
furthered  through  the  use  of  support  from  the  federal  government,  and 
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Whereas,  there  is  pending  before  the  United  States  Congress  a  bill 
considering  the  question  of  federal  aid  for  the  several  states,  be  it  re- 
solved, 

That  the  State  Teachers'  Association  approve  the  principle  of  further 
federal  aid  for  the  advancement  of  education. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

PAULINE  BLACKFORD, 
MARY  C.  CARROLL, 
STELLA  E.  BROWN,  Chairman. 


PRELIMINARY   REPORT   OF   R.   BERRYMAN,   TREASURER 

As  of  October  29,  1937 
Nov.  13,  1936— 

Balance  First  National  Bank $3,422.80 

Received  to  Oct.  29,  1937 3,551.00 

Total    $6,973.80 

Expenditure  to  date 2,791.99 

Balance  First  National  Bank _ $4,181.81 

Assets,  October  29,  1937: 

Balance  First  National  Bank $  4,181.31 

Mortgage — Mortgage  Guarantee  Co 7,000.00 

Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore 194. 8S 

Certificates  of  Beneficial  Interest 440.92 

Total    $11,817.61 

R.  BERRYMAN,  Treasurer. 


REPORT   OF   TREASURER 

Dr.  R.  Berryman,  In  Account  With 
MARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION— DR. 
November  13,  1937— 

To  balance  First  National  Bank $3,422.80 

To  County  Membership — Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary 2,704.00 

To  Baltimore  City  Membership — R.   Berryman,   Treasurer 807.00 

To  Interest  on  Mortgages 202.50 

To   refund — All-Maryland   High   School   Orchestra 33.50 

To  H.   C.  Brown,  Superintendent  Howard  County — 1936 20.00 

To  F.  B.  Gwynn,  Superintendent  Charles  County 15.00 

To  B.  J.   Grimes,   Superintendent  Washington  County 15.00 

To  C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  Harford  County 15.00 

To  W.  Stewart  Fitzgerald,  Superintendent  Somerset  County 15.00 

To  H.  C.  Brown,  Superintendent  Howard  County — 1937 20.00 
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To   H.    E.   McBride,    Superintendent   Cecil   County 25.00 

To  Lettie  M.  Dent,  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  County 15.00 

To    Louis    C.    Robinson,    Superintendent    Kent    County 10.00 


$7,319.80 
Credit 

November  13,  1937 — 

To     Maryland  State  Home  Economics  Section $  12.00 

John  L.   Dunkle — Executive   Committee — expenses 29.90 

Floyd    C.    Cromwell — Chairman,    Legislative    Committee 730.93 

National  Education  Association   (U.  S.) 10.00 

Charles   W.    Sylvester — National   Vocational  Association 300.00 

Lock  Box — Title  Guarantee  and  Trust  Company 3.30 

Kaiser    Printing    Company 5.75 

Stenographers     '     20.00 

Edith    V.    Walker — President,    expenses 14.58 

Mary    Faulkner — Home    Economics    Section 28.00 

Elsie  M.   Saulsbury — Elementary  Principals  Association 40.00 

Dr.   John  Bentley — English   Section    25.00 

Hattie    Adams — Classical    Section 22.00 

Rex  B.  Gunliffe — Guidance  Section 35.00 

Grace    Sterling — Modern   Language    Section 5.00 

Glen  D.   Brown — Vocational   Section 20.00 

W.    G.    Crandall — Agriculture    Section 40.00 

Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes — Criminologist,  New  York 190.00 

Dr.  Katherine  Gallagher —  Goucher  College  100.00 

Walter  H.   Davis,    Secretary — Salary  and   Expenses 349.01 

R.   Berryman,   Treasurer — Salary  and  Expenses 143. G3 

Torsch,  Franz  Badge  Company    (badges) 19.25 

Expenses — Baltimore  City  College 10.00 

Expenses — Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute 36.50 

Baltimore   Chair   Company 10.50 

Southern     Hotel 135.65 

Democratic    Ledger — programs,    etc 498.94 

Printing  and  distributing  procedings 731.00 

Havre    de    Grace    Republican 22.50 

All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra  Concert 331.04 

$3,919.48 
November  16,  1937 — Balance  First  National  Bank $3,400.32 

$7,319.80 
Assets — General  Fund: 

To  balance  First  National  Bank - $3,400.32 

To  Mortgages — Mortgage  Guarantee  Company. 6,000.00 
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Special  Fund 

Savings — Savings  Bank  of  Baltimore $    199.70 

Mortgage — Mortgage   Guarantee   Company 1,000.00 

Certificate  of  Beneficial  Interest 440.92 


REPORT    OF    AUDITING    COMMITTEE 

Baltimore,  December  10th,   1937 
To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  committee  has  examined  the  books,  cancelled  checks,  vouchers, 
mortgages,  bank  statement,  etc.,  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  year  1937,  and  found  them  correct. 

C.  B.  EDGE  WORTH,   Chairman, 
M.  CAROLINE  COE, 
CHARLES    W.    SYLVESTER. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  COORDINATION  OF  THE  MARY- 
LAND STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  WITH  THE  NATIONAL 
EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  FOR   1936-1937 

Different  members  of  your  committee  attended  the  meeting  called 
by  Mr.  Willard  E.  Givens,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  held  in  New  Orleans  in  February,  1937,  in  connection  with  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  meeting.  At  this  meeting,  Mr.  Givens  gave 
the  following  as  provisions  of  the  Harrison-Fletcher  Bill: 
A.  Provisions  of  the  Bill: — The  Harrison-Fletcher  Bill  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

1.  An  initial  appropriation  oi  $100,000,000  and  an  increase  of  $50,000,- 
000  annually  until  $300,000,000  annually  was  provided. 

2.  Funds  to  be  appropriated  to  the  state  and  territories  according  to 
the  number  of  persons  five  to  twenty  years  old  in  each,  as  shown  by  the 
United  States  Census. 

3.  The  funds  received  by  the  states  and  territories  to  be  used  by  them 
in  the  manner  designated  by  their  respective  legislature  for  the  improvement 
of  their  public  schools. 

4.  In  order  to  qualify  for  receiving  the  federal  allotments,  each  state  or 
territory  must  meet  (certain)  requirements.  *  *  * 

5.  The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  would  be  authorized  to 
compute  the  annual  amounts  due  to  each  state  or  territory  and  to  certify 
the  apportionments  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  *  *  * 

6.  All  control,  administration,  and  supervision  of  schools  and  educa- 
tional programs  to  be  reserved  strictly  to  the  states  and  forbidden  to  all 
federal  officers  agencies. 

B.     Campaign  for  support  of  the  bill: — 

1.  After  the  adjournment  of  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,   the  Legis- 
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lative   Commission   had   published   and    disseminated    20,000    copies    of   the 
Harrison-Fletcher  Bill.  *  *  * 

2.  In  a  majority  of  the  states  the  members  of  the  state  committees 
of  the  various  political  parties  were  contacted.  In  this  way  numbers  of 
pledges  of  support  were  received  from  the  political  leaders  in  the  various 
states.  *  *  * 

3.  The  bill  was  endorsed  and  actively  supported  by  47  of  the  48  state 
education  associations,  and  by  the  education  associations  of  all  the  terri- 
tories and  insular  possessions. 

C.  Action  in  the  Seventy  .fifth  Congress: — 

1.  At  the  opening  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  the  Harrison-Fletcher 
Bill  was  reintroduced.  Senator  Hugo  L.  Black,  of  Alabama,  the  new  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  became  joint  au- 
thor of  the  bill  with  Senator  Harrison.  In  the  House,  Congressman 
Fletcher  again  introduced  the  bill.  The  Bill,  S.  419  and  H.  R.  2288,  became 
known  as  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill.  *  *  * 

2.  Extensive  hearings  were  held  before  both  the  Senate  and  House 
Committees.  Strong  cases  were  made  for  the  bill  before  both  committees. 
The  hearings,  which  have  been  published,  are  educational  documents  that  will 
be  among  the  most  useful  published  in  the  fields  of  educatonal  finance 
and  administration  during  recent  years. 

a.  R.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Principal  of  Cambridge  High  School  and  Chairman 
of  the  Maryland  Legislation  Committee,  with  a  delegation  of  23  school 
leaders,  represented  Maryland  at  the  House  hearings. 

D.  Effect  of  the  President's  budget  message: — 

1.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill  had 
gained  wide  and  enthusiastic  support.  If  the  bill  could  have  been  brought 
up  in  Congress  on  its  merits,  separated  from  other  current  issues,  it  is 
widely  believed  that  it  would  have  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  sub- 
stantial majorities.  The  chief  obstacle  at  that  time  was  the  issue  of  bal- 
ancing the  federal  budget. 

2.  On  April  20  the  President  of  the  United  States  submitted  a  message 
to  the  Congress  on  the  status  of  the  federal  budget  *  *  *  He  urged  that  the 
budget  be  balanced  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  As  one  means  of  ac- 
complishing that  purpose  he  urged  that  all  new  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations be  defeated  by  Congress.  While  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher 
Bill,  as  such,  was  not  specifically  mentioned  in  the  President's  message  to 
Congress  on  balancing  the  federal  budget,  the  fact  that  the  message  con- 
tained a  statement  that  new  authorizations  for  appropriations  should  carry 
their  source  of  revenue  or  be  defeated  made  it  extremely  difficult  to  get  any 
action  on  the  bill  on  the  floor  of  either  House  of  the  Congress. 

E.  Future  plans  for  action  on  bill: — 

1.  Other  circumstances  lead  leaders  to  withhold  pressing  the  issue  further 
at  that  time.  Chief  among  these  circumstances  was  the  appointment  by  the 
President  on  April   19  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Education,   to   give 
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more  extended  consideration  to  the  whole  subject  of  federal  relationship 
to  state  and  local  conduct  of  education.  It  was  thought  that  this  com- 
mittee would  probably  bring  in  a  report  that  would  be  helpful  in  securing 
federal  aid.  Close  contact  has  been  kept  with  representative  individuals  on 
the  President's  committee.  It  is  believed  that  the  committee  will  make  a 
report  indicating  to  the  President  and  to  Congress  the  proper  relation  of 
federal  government  to  education. 

2.  Congress  will  assemble  again  in  regular  session  in  January  1938.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  understood  that  the  President's  committee  will  report 
to  him  in  time  for  consideration  early  in  the  regular  session  of  Congress. 

3.  State  Association  leaders  are  urged  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness 
to  do  one  of  two  things:  (1)  To  give  united  support  to  the  program  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  if  it  conforms  to  the  fundamental  principles  that 
they  can  consistently  and  properly  support;  (2)  if  not,  continue  vigorous 
support  of  the  Harrison-Fletcher  Bill  or  such  modifications  of  it  as  the 
Legislative  Committee  may  deem  wise. 

4.  State  Associations  are  also  urged  to  maintain  strong  state  and  local 
support  for  federal  aid  to  public  schools  and  the  establishment  of  proper 
relations  between  the  federal  government  and  education.  At  no  time  in 
our  national  history  has  it  been  so  important  for  free  public  education 
to  be  adequately  maintained  and  supported  as  at  the  present. 

5.  It  is  our  understanding  that  the  Harrison-Black-Fletcher  Bill  can 
be  brought  up  in  the  Senate  at  any  time  during  the  coming  session  and 
that  it  can  be  brought  before  the  House  on  a  petition  of  11  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  Federal  aid  is  a  problem  of  major 
interest  and  will  be  a  live  issue  in  the  coming  session  of  Congress.  *  *  * 

6.  The  program  of  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  National  Education 
Association  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  recommendations  made  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  following  the  report  of  his  Advisory  Committee. 

F.     Acknowledgments : — 

1.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  Commission  has  been  carried  on  in  Washing- 
ton through  Howard  A.  Dawson,  Director  of  Rural  Service  in  the  N.  E.  A. 
headquarters.  The  Commission  has  had  splendid  cooperation  from  the  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  Willard  E.  Givens,  and  from  the  other 
members  of  his  entire  staff. 

2.  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Legislative  Commission  of  the  N. 
E.  A.  consisted  of  Sidney  B.  Hall,  Chairman,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Richmond,  Va.,  David  E.  Weglein,  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  and  other  leading  educators. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)  Special  Coordinating  Committee 
J.  D.  BLACKWELL,  Chairman  CHARLES  W.  SYLVESTER, 

R.  F.   CROMWELL,  DR.  DAVID  E.  WEGLEIN. 

WALTER  H.  DAVIS,  C.  MILTON  WRIGHT. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GROUP  EVSURAXCE  COM3nTTEE — October  30,   1937 

Madam  President  and  members  of  the  Representative 
Assembly  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Since  our  last  meeting  the  committee  on  disability  insurance  has 
continued  its  study  and  investigations.  Most  of  our  work  during  this 
period  has  been  in  the  nature  of  research  in  order  to  get  pertinent  facts 
concerning  such  insurance  from  the  teachers  of  the  twenty-three  counties 
of  Maryland.  ("This  study  does  not  include  Baltimore  City,  for  they  have 
had  a  plan  of  group  insurance  in  force  for  some  years.)  We  would  first 
like  to  give  you  some  changes  in  our  point  of  view  since  last  year.  In 
our  report  at  that  time  we  recommended,  among  other  things,  that  a  state- 
wide plan  for  group  insurance  be  adopted.  Since  that  time  we  have  de- 
cided that  the  state  is  too  large  a  unit  to  make  this  practical.  We  recommend 
instead  the  county  as  a  unit  and,  where  the  number  of  teachers  in  a  county 
are  too  few  to  justify  the  installation  of  such  a  plan,  that  such  county 
be  united  with  a  neighboring  county.  We  understand  this  is  now  being 
done  by  Calvert  County  in  uniting  with  Anne  Arundel  County.  The  State 
of  Minnesota  has  tried  out  the  state-wide  plan  and  has  found  it  to  be  a 
failure  and  has  since  taken  the  plan  in  smaller  units.  *  Too,  as  this  plan 
is  operating  now  in  thirteen  counties  in  Maryland — Montgomery,  Prince 
George's,  Anne  Arundel.  Baltimore,  Garrett,  Howard,  Carroll,  Harford, 
Caroline.  Cecil.  Dorchester,  Queen  Anne's  and  Frederick — all  claims  are 
paid  through  an  insurance  agency  in  the  various  county  seats.  This  is 
much  better  than  some  distant  point  and  these  agents,  being  selected  by 
the  teachers  themselves,  have  the  teachers'  interests  much  more  at  heart 
than  some  distant  agency  in  Baltimore  or  elsewhere.  Also,  this  means  a 
quicker  and  better  adjustment  of  claims.  Too,  the  county  is  a  much 
more  closely  knit  unit  than  the  state,  and  group  insurance,  to  be  successful 
requires  such  a  closely  knit  unit. 

Last  year  we  advocated,  in  order  to  increase  membership  in  the  state 
association,  denying  such  insurance  to  non-rnembers.  We  think  now 
that  this  would  be  most  unwise,  for  professional  organizations  should  not 
ask  for  outside  agencies  to  be  used  as  clubs  to  increase  their  membership. 

We  now  want  to  restate  the  points  emphasized  last  year  that  we  still 
indorse.  The  first  and  most  important  is  that  teachers  have  a  very  great 
need  for  accident  and  health  insurance  to  protect  their  earning  power  at 
least  until  such  time  as  disability  benefits  from  life  insurance  might  ac- 
crue to  them.  However,  such  benefits  never  arrive  until  from  three  to 
six   months   after   disability  and   even  then  most  teachers    carry   so   little 


*  The  Minnesota  State  Plan  is  a  State  Plan  as  such  and  was  secured  by 
the  Company  writing  the  insurance  on  a  state  wide  basis.  The  difficulties 
in  connection  with  the  administration  of  the  Group  Plan  for  the  State  as  a 
whole  made  it  necessary  that  the  plan  be  installed  and  administered  in 
smaller  units  such  as  cities,  towns,  and  counties  in  order  for  it  to  be  com- 
pletely successful. 
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life  insurance  that  these  benefits  would  help  but  little.  Too,  since  the 
depression,  life  insurance  contracts  do  not  carry  the  disability  clauses.  Also, 
we  find  that  the  State  Retirement  System  is  almost  totally  inadequate  Lo 
render  much  aid.  In  the  first  place,  a  teacher  must  have  been  in  service  for 
five  years  to  get  disability  benefits  and  then  we  find  (in  average  hypothetical 
cases)  that  benefits  would  amount  to  about  five  dollars  per  month.  Also, 
in  most  counties,  teachers,  when  disabled,  are  paid  for  about  ten  days  only 
by  their  Boards  of  Education.  Therefore,  we  think  these  facts  clinch  the 
argument  for  disability  insurance. 

We  now  want  to  reaffirm  statements  made  about  group  vs.  individual 
insurance,  and  again  compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 
We  find  that  group  disability  insurance  has  the  following  important  ad- 
vantages over  the  average  individual  policy:  (1)  Teachers  with  pre-exist- 
ing and  with  chronic  ailments,  who  would  be  rejected  under  an  individual 
plan,  can  get  insurance  under  the  group  plan  at  the  same  rate  as  other 
teachers.  (2)  Individual  policies  have  age  limits  (18-55)  while  group 
policies  do  not,  and  group  policies  do  not  require  certain  limits  as  to  heignt 
and  weight.  (3)  Under  the  individual  plan  certain  ailments  peculiar  to  wo- 
men are  not  covered  and  besides  the  cost  is  increased  from  33  per  cent  to 
50  per  cent,  while  no  discrimination  is  made  between  men  and  women 
under  the  group  plan.  (4)  Under  the  individual  plan,  house  confinement 
is  required  during  illness  in  order  to  secure  indemnity,  but  there  is  no  such 
requirement  under  the  group  plan.  (5)  As  stated  before,  under  an  individual 
plan  disease,  contracted  prior  to  taking  of  policy,  will  revoke  same, 
but  such  diseases  have  no  effect  upon  the  group  policy.  (6)  Group  policies 
are  less  expensive'  than  individual  ones,  mainly  because  the  cost  of  writ- 
ing policies  is  reduced  considerably.  The  average  saving  per  teacher  is 
estimated  to  be  from  ten  to  twenty  dollars  annually.  (7)  Teachers  are 
covered  during  world  travel  under  the  group  plan,  but  are  not  in  most  of 
the  individual  policies.  (8)  Group  policies  are  non-assessable.  (9)  During 
the  school  year  it  makes  no  difference  in  payments  whether  illness  is  con- 
fining or  non-confining.  Too,  group  insurance  continues  for  a  period  of  52 
weeks  if  necessary,  while  individual  is  usually  limited  to  26  weeks.  (10) 
Annual  dues  do  not  have  to  be  paid  in  advance  to  get  all  benefits  of  your 
contract.  This  is  true  with  many  individual  contracts.  (11)  Riders  can 
be  attached  to  individual  policies  but  not  to  group  policies.  (12)  Group 
policies  cannot  be  assessed,  while  many  individual  policies  can  be.  This 
means  the  premium  rate  can  be  increased.  (13)  A  new  premium  must  be 
accepted  under  the  group  plan,  but  may  be  refused  under  the  individual 
plan. 

However,  group  disability  insurance  does  have  a  few  disadvantages.  It 
is  terminated  when  the  teacher  leaves  the  association.  A  few  companies 
do  issue  policies  (individual)  that  cannot  be  cancelled  except  for  non-pay- 
ment of  premium,   but  they  are   for   men   only.     Also,    a  few  individual 
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policies  continue  benefits  indefinitely  while  benefits  are  continued  for  one 
year  only  under  the  group  plan. 

Individual  policies  do  have  a  few  advantages  over  group  policies  in  ad- 
dition to  the  ones  mentioned  above.  (1)  Some  pay  for  the  first  week  of 
sickness,  but  it  must  be  a  full  week.  (2)  Benefits  are  paid  for  quarantine. 
However,  this  appears  to  be  not  very  important  for  studies  made  in  the  State 
Department  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  year  1936  concerning  one  company 
doing  much  business  there  show  that  only  four-tenths  of  one  per  cent  of 
its  total  payments  for  the  year  were  paid  under  this  provision.  (3)  Pro- 
tection may  be  continued  after  a  teacher  stops  teaching  while  it  may  not 
under  the  group  plan.  However,  the  benefits  are  greatly  reduced  for  teach- 
ers classed  as  "AA"  risks  while  housewives  are  classed  as  "XXX". 

As  stated  last  year,  the  investment  on  the  part  of  each  teacher  to  put 
the  group  plan  into  effect  would  be  $30.00  per  year  or  some  fraction  thereof 
depending  upon  the  individual  salaries.  To  pay  $30.00  per  year  means  that 
your  benefits  amount  to  $25.00  per  week  immediately  in  case  of  accident 
and  after  seven  days,  in  case  of  illness,  when  teacher  cannot  work.  Of 
course,  weekly  benefits  are  reduced  when  premium  is  less  than  $30.00.  For 
instance,  if  a  $20.00  annual  premium  is  paid,  benefits  will  be  about  $16.00 
per  week  instead  of  $25.00.  To  secure  the  same  approximate  benefits 
under  the  individual  plan  would  cost  about  ten  to  fifteen  dollars  more 
per  year  with   the   average    company. 

As  you  know  from  material  sent  you,  our  committee  secured  from  the 
Maryland  State  Insurance  Commissioner  in  Baltimore,  a  list  of  all  com- 
panies writing  both  or  either  group  and  individual  insurance  for  teachers, 
which  list  included  some  78  different  companies.  The  committee  sent  % 
detailed  and  comprehensive  questionnaire  to  each  company  in  an  effort 
to  obtain  exact  data  of  an  official  nature  regarding  their  respective  policy 
coverages  for  an  annual  premium  of  $30.00.  Out  of  this  number  oniy 
about  thirty-four  companies  replied.  Of  these  thirty-four,  twenty  said 
that  they  did  not  handle  this  type  of  insurance.  The  remainder — about 
fourteen — filled  out  the  questionnaire  for  either  GROUP  or  INDIVIDUAL 
insurance  or  both,  the  results  of  which  have  been  sent  to  you.  It  is 
probable  that  the  companies  (about  forty-four)  who  did  not  answer  either 
did  not  handle  this  kind  of  insurance  or  were  not  interested.  Believing  that 
you  looked  this  over  carefully,  we  shall  make  no  comment  about  it. 

Our  card  questionnaire  was  sent  to  4,400  teachers  in  the  twenty-three 
counties  of  the  state.  1,419  were  returned  at  the  time  this  report  was  writ- 
ten, with  a  few  estimated  as  still  being  out.  While  somewhat  disappointing, 
yet  this  is  32  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in  the  counties,  and  four  counties — 
Allegany,  Talbot,  St.  Mary's  and  Charles  (for  some  reason)  made  no  replies. 
In  this  connection  the  committee  wishes  to  express  its  appreciation  to  those 
counties  who  did  submit  returns  and  particularly  to  Garrett,  Washington, 
Frederick,  Queen  Anne's,  Worcester  for  the  number  of  returns  made. 

The   returns   indicate   some   important   trends   concerning  disability  in- 
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surance  throughout  our  counties.  Most  significant  are  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing. First,  that  group  insurance  is  making  much  headway.  Since  our  last 
report,  seven  counties  have  joined  the  seven  of  last  year  in  adopting  [he 
group  plan,  all  with  the  Washington  National  Insurance  Company  of 
Chicago.  This  company  seems  to  adapt  its  program  particularly  to  our 
county  set-up.  The  company  has  taken  particular  trouble  to  send  highly 
trained  specialists  here  to  study  our  needs.  It  must  have  much  to  offer 
in  order  to  be  so  successful.  Our  committee  recommends  this  company 
highly  to  all  counties  yet  to  consider  the  group  plan.  It  has  the  strongest 
rating  from  the  most  reliable  insurance  rating  company  in  America — tne 
Alfred  M.  Best  Company  of  New  York  City.  In  all,  we  know  that  at  least 
60  per  cent  of  the  teachers  have  either  insurance  with  this  company  and 
perhaps  many  others  have  it  who  did  not  return  the  questionnaire.  Another 
significant  point  is  that  a  surprising  number  of  teachers  have  both  che 
group  plan  and  individual  contracts.  Our  committee  thinks  this  is  wise,  for 
disability  insurance  is  not  pro-rated  as  is  fire  insurance  for  example.  That 
is,  a  teacher  may  get  full  coverage  from  each  which  at  times  means  they  col- 
lect more  when  disabled  than  when  actually  teaching.  Most  of  such 
teachers  are  insured  in  the  Washington  National  and  the  Teachers'  Pro- 
tective Union  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania.  In  fact  these  two  companies 
together  have  about  90  per  cent  of  the  disability  insurance  now  in  force 
in  our  counties.  We  commend  the  teachers  for  their  selective  ability  for 
both  are,  we  think,  unusually  strong  companies  and  well  up  among  the 
leaders  in  their  fields.  The  actual  number  of  teachers  carrying  policies 
from  both  of  these  two  companies  is  61,  as  indicated  from  our  returns. 

This  study  revealed  that  Maryland  has  healthy  teachers.  In  all,  only 
about  24  admitted  that  they  were  bad  risks.  However,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  many  more  teachers  are  bad  risks.  Let  us  assume  they  are 
among  the  ones  who  did  not  return  their  cards. 

Another  interesting  feature  is  the  startling  fact  that  many  of  our 
teachers  not  only  do  not  have  this  protection  but  do  not  know  what  disability 
insurance  really  means.  Many  teachers  answered  by  saying  that  they  had 
such  insurance  and  put  down  the  name  of  an  automobile  insurance  com- 
pany, a  life  insurance  company,  and  even  some  put  AAA  and  the  Keystone 
Club.  Some  even  said  they  had  insurance  through  their  county  teachers' 
association.  Your  committee  was  not  aware  that  some  of  our  county  teach- 
ers' associations  were  also  in  the  insurance  business.  It  would  seem  that 
courses  concerning  insurance  information  for  teachers  would  be  quite  in 
order. 

Naturally  more  teachers  fail  to  collect  anything  than  the  ones  who 
did,  otherwise  no  company  would  insure  us,  for  they  are  not  in  business 
for  their  health.  However,  many  teachers  were  helped  greatly  in  time 
of  need.  We  present  just  a  few  outstanding  cases.  Not  knowing  where 
lightning  may  strike,  this  could  have   been  your  predicament. 

This  questionnaire  shows  that  apparently  in  most  counties  the  teach- 
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ers  are  pretty  well  covered  in  case  of  disability;  however,  this  is  not  true  of  a 
few  counties.  The  study  seems  to  indicate  that  the  following  counties  need 
to  interest  their  teachers  in  securing-  this  protection  for  their  income: 
Washington,  Worcester,  Wicomico,  Somerset,  Calvert  and  Prince  George's. 

Furthermore,  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that  in  buying  any 
type  of  "casualty"  insurance,  that  such  coverage  written  in  a  legal  reserve 
or  stock  company  is  much  to  be  preferred  over  that  written  in  a  mutual 
assessment  concern.  In  a  mutual  casualty  concern  writing  health  and  ac- 
cident insurance,  the  policyholders  do  not  participate  in  the  profits  as  there 
are  no  dividends  paid  as  there  are  in  a  mutual  life  insurance  company; 
however,  those  insured  may  nevertheless  be  obligated  to  share  in  the  losses 
or  deficits  of  the  company  due  to  the  presence  of  the  assessment  clause  in  all 
mutual  health  and  accident  policies. 

A  legal  reserve  stock  company  is  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  and  a  reserve  fund  which  at  all  times  must  be  kept 
up  to  a  legal  minimum  in  order  to  guarantee  claims  arising  under  the 
policies  issued,  thus  doing  away  with  the  necessity  of  levying  assessments. 
Strictly  speaking,  although  the  mutual  concerns  do  not  have  the  basic 
capital  maintained  by  stock  companies,  they  are  supposed  to  keep  their 
reserve  funds  up  to  approximately  the  same  par  level  as  the  stock  companies. 
As  a  general  rule,  unfortunately,  the  mutual  companies'  reserve  basis  is 
not  as  strong  as  those  of  the  stock  companies;  they  are  able  to  deviate 
from  the  prescribed  reserve  basis  due  to  the  fact  that  they  may  assess  all 
members  if  necessary.  Stock  companies  as  a  general  rule  are  subject 
to  greater  and  more  strict  jurisdiction  and  supervision  by  the  various  State 
Departments  of  Insurance  than  are  the  mutual  concerns,  for  the  reason  that 
even  though  the  state  examiners  should  find  the  mutual  company's  re- 
serve basis  not  up  to  par,  nothing  would  be  done  inasmuch  as  all  policies 
issued  by  that  mutual  company  contain  the  assessment  clause  which  literal- 
ly constitutes  a  blank  check  payable  to  the  company  at  the  expense  of  the 
members  in  case  of  company  losses  or  deficits. 

In  conclusion  the  committee  feels  that  there  are  compensating  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  in  both  individual  and  group  health  and  ac- 
cident policies.  At  present,  the  advantages  of  the  individual  policy  are 
available  to  all  teachers  in  every  county  in  the  state.  So  far  thirteen  out 
of  the  twenty-three  counties  have  adopted  group  insurance,  thus  making 
available  to  their  teachers  the  advantages  of  either  group  or  individual  or 
both  yet  without  compelling  them  to  take  any.  This  allows  the  teachers 
in  such  counties  two  choices  instead  of  one  to  improve  their  present  insurance 
status  by  applying  for  the  group  or  the  individual  or  both  to  balance  the 
advantages  of  one  against  the  disadvantages  of  the  other. 

Believing  that  in  our  two  years  of  service  we  have  contributed  all  that 
we  can  toward  this  matter  our  committee  now  asks  that  our  State  Teachers' 
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Association  accept  our  report  and  discharge  us  from  further  duties  in  this 

connection. 

RALPH  H.  BEACHLEY,  Chairman, 
EARL  C.  PRICE, 
LOUIS  C.  ROBINSON. 


SECTIONAL  MEETINGS 

AGRICULTURE 

Friday,   October  29,   1937 — 4:00-5:30  P.   M. 
Arthur  M.  Ahalt,  Chairman 
James  R.  Ward,  Secretary 
The  Agricultural  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  in  Room  136,  City  College.     The  guest  speaker  was  Prof.  W.  G.  Cran- 
dall,   of  Clemson  Agricultural   College,   Clemson,    South   Carolina.     He   ad- 
dressed us  on  "Continuation  Work  in  Vocational  Agriculture." 

Officers  elected  for  the  coming  year  were:  President  or  Chairman, 
James  R.  Ward,  Teacher  of  Vocational  Agriculture  in  Gaithersburg  High 
School,  Gaithersburg,  Md.;  Secretary,  W.  Miles  Hanna,  Teacher  of  Vocational 
Agriculture  in  Dublin  High  School,  Street,  Md. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  for  the  financial  aid  they  gave  us  in  obtaining  a  speaker  for- 
tius year. 

Cordially  yours, 

ARTHUR   M.   AHALT. 


ART 

3:40-5:30  P.  M.,  October  29,  1937 
LECTURE    HALL— Maryland    Institute 
Miss  Mary  T.  Gallagher,  Chairman 
Miss  Edna  M.  Skimp,  Secretary 
The  meeting  was  most  successful  with  an  attendance  of  187.     The  fol- 
lowing officers  were  elected  for  the  coming  year:  Chairman,  Mr.  W.  Ramont 
Hamel,    29   E.   Mt.   Vernon   Place,    Baltimore,   Md.;    Secretary,    Miss   Emma 
Frederick,  229  S.  Ellwood  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md. 


CLASSICAL 


October  29,  1937 — 4:00-5:30  P.  M. 

Rev.  John  G.  Hacker,   S.  J.,  Chairman 

Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  held 

its   annual   meeting  in  Room   226,   Baltimore   City   College,    the   Rev.   J.   G. 

Hacker,  S.  J.,  president  of  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore,  presiding.     Dr. 
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Clinton  W.  Keyes  of  the  Chicago  University  was  announced  as  the  speaker 
of  the  afternoon,  his  subject  being  "Life  as  Portrayed  by  Ancient  Papyri/' 

Dr.  Keyes,  beginning  his  talk  on  ancient  means  of  transcription  by  the 
use  of  writing  on  stone,  this  method  having  been  used  for  treaties  between 
nations  as  far  back  as  7000  B.  C,  spoke  of  the  use  of  clay  tablets  on  which 
letters  were  written;  of  the  writing  on  animal  skins  with  a  bruised  reed 
dipped  into  a  colored  liquid  and  finally  of  the  invention  of  the  papyrus 
made  of  strips  of  reed. 

The  discovery  of  manuscripts  written  on  papyrus  was  made  in  1778 
A.  D.,  these  being  found  in  jars.  Many  other  specimens  were  found  sub- 
sequently. While  the  papyrus  was  used  most  in  Egypt,  the  Romans  and 
Greeks  transcribed  many  of  their  important  works  upon  it,  Aristotle  having 
written  upon  it  historical  and  descriptive  accounts  of  a  large  number  of 
Greek  states.  Many  fragments  of  plays  of  the  Athenian  comic  poet 
Menander  have  been  preserved  because  of  its  use.  One  of  its  chief  values 
is  that  so  much  light  has  been  shed  on  points  formerly  obscure  in  Roman 
and  Greek  life  and  also  because  of  the  fine  selection  of  subjects  that  have 
been  chosen,  the  cultivated  taste  of  ancient  readers  has  been  shown. 

The  Classical  Section  was  certainly  fortunate  in  having  so  erudite  a 
lecturer  as  Dr.  Keyes. 

H.  J.  ADAMS,  Secretary. 


COINEMERCIAL, 

Miss    Catherine    Freimann,     Chairman 
Miss  Mary  M.  Kaylor,  Secretary 

Teachers  of  the  Commercial  Education  Section  in  attendance  at  the 
convention  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  in  Baltimore, 
October  29  and  30,  1937,  met  in  room  107  of  the  Baltimore  City  College 
at  4  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman,  Miss  Catherine 
Freimann  of  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore.  The  minutes  of  the 
previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  chairman  named  as  the 
nominating  committee  the  following:  Mr.  C.  L.  Reindollar,  Baltimore;  Miss 
Tekla  Schmidt;  Mr.  H.  G.  Curd,  Westminster,  and  Miss  Mildred  Corm- 
well,  Glenburnie. 

A  letter  from  Mr.  Charles  W.  Sylvester,  general  chairman  of  the 
American  Vocational  Association  convention  committee,  in  connection  with 
the  coming  convention  to  be  held  in  Baltimore,  was  read. 

The  chairman  introduced  the  speaker  for  the  day,  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields, 
of  Simmons  College,  Boston,  and  author  of  Business-Economic  Problems. 
The  topic  of  his  address  was  "Real  Business  Education". 

An  opportunity  was  given  for  anyone  in  the  audience  to  ask  questions. 
The  interest  in  the  subject  was  manifested  by  the  number  of  questions 
asked,   the  most  significant  comment  being  that  such  business   education 
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should  be  administered  to  all  high  school  pupils,  and  that  we  need  to  re- 
construct our  whole  point  of  view  in  the  light  of  present  day  economic 
and  social  problems. 

Mrs.  Frances  D.  North  presented  the  importance  and  value  of  mem- 
bership in  the  commercial  division  of  the  National  Education  Association 
which  includes  a  subscription  to  the  N.  E.  A.  Business  Quarterly. 

Mr.  Clyde  Edgeworth  announced  the  dates  for  the  coming  convention 
of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  to  be  held  in  Baltimore  in  De- 
cember. He  also  urged  attendance  at  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teachers' 
Association  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  April. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee,  made  by  Mr.  Curd  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Reindollar,  was  accepted  as  follows:  Chairman,  Miss 
Quebe  Nye,  Hyattsville  High  School,  and  Secretary,  Mr.  John  Calder,  of 
the  Baltimore  City  College.  The  newly  elected  officers  were  called  to  the 
floor.  They  being  absent,  the  chairman  for  1936-37  entertained  a  motion 
for  adjournment  which  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  M.  KAYLOR,   Secretary. 


A  Brief  Summary  of  Dr.   Shields'  Talk  Follows: 

Dr.  Shields  said  that  in  this  country  we  have  never  had  real  business 
education.  Three-fourths  of  the  time  commonly  supposed  to  be  given  to 
business  education  is  not  given  to  business  education  at  all.  Shorthand,  for 
example,  being  a  means  of  communication,  belongs  in  the  English  Depart- 
ment. Such  real  business  subjects  as  are  being  offered  have  been  super- 
imposed upon  the  vocational  education  instead  of  forming  the  core  of  the 
curriculum.  The  problem,  he  said,  was  particularly  acute  in  the  small 
high  schools  which  are  not  equipped  to  offer  vocational  education,  being  in 
much  better  position  to  offer  real  business  education. 

Some  of  the  reasons  why  real  business  education  has  not  developed 
are:  Lack  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  school  administrators,  teacher  train- 
ing inadequate,  and  textbook  material  not  appropriate.  These  conditions 
are  being  corrected  and  there  remains  only  the  inertia  of  the  teacher.  The 
speaker  then  listed  some  of  the  things  which  would  come  under  business 
education,  such  as:  Money  management,  nature  of  business  forces,  the 
business  structure,  the  financial  system,  labor  and  personnel  problems, 
and  many  other  problems  connected  with  the  wise  choices  which  people 
must  make.  He  closed  with  the  thought  that  in  a  democracy  the  people 
themselves  choose,  and  that  to  train  the  young  people  to  make  these  choices 
in  the  obligation  not  merely  of  the  business  teacher  but  of  all  engaged  in 
the  work  of  education. 


An  address  given  by  Dr.  H.  G.  Shields  of  Simmons  College,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  at  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  Commercial 
Section,  in  convention  assembled  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  October  29,  1937. 


Real  Business  Education 

In  a  discussion  of  what  constitutes  real  business  education,  I  have  in 
mind  particularly  the  problem  of  high  school  business  education  as  it 
actually  exists.  The  conditions  which  cause  business  education  of  the  type 
we  now  have  in  the  secondary  school  to  be  developed  in  this  state  are  proo- 
ably  similar  to  other  conditions  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  The  his- 
torical position  of  business  education  on  the  high  school  level  is  essentially 
that  ft  is  clerical  education.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  75  per  cent  of  the 
curriculum  time  and  a  similar  proportion  of  enrollments  represent  work 
which  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  can  be  considered  real  business 
education.  I  am  prepared  to  defend  the  thesis  that  shorthand  and  type- 
writing, the  most  common  part  of  our  work,  are  really  not  the  core  of 
business  education  at  all.  It  is  probably  more  logical  to  think  that  short- 
hand and  typewriting  are  simple,  rapid  means  of  communication  rather 
than  fundamental  phases  of  business.  From  that  point  of  view,  shorthand 
and  typewriting  belong  in  the  English  Department  rather  than  in  the  com- 
mercial department,  and  it  is  only  by  an  historical  accident  that  they  de- 
veloped as  part  of  business  education.  I  am  further  prepared  to  defend 
the  thesis  that  in  the  actual  conduct  of  business  a  knowledge  of  English 
is  more  fundamental  than  that  of  shorthand  and  typewriting.  There  are 
thousands  of  persons  who  have  been  employed  and  are  being  employed  in 
business  positions  in  which  shorthand  and  typewriting  are  not  at  all 
necessary.  Just  why  in  the  minds  of  teachers,  school  administrators,  and 
others,  business  education  should  be  associated  with  clerical  education  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  Take,  for  example,  the  thousands — even 
millions — of  persons  engaged  in  the  distributive  occupations,  where  there  is 
no  more  need  of  shorthand  than  in  the  case  of  truck  drivers.  Fundamentally, 
shorthand  and  typewriting  are  as  much  a  part  of  the  field  of  journalism  as 
they  are  of  business. 

Although  what  I  have  said  applies  to  all  types  of  high  schools — largo 
and  small — the  problem  of  offering  a  program  in  the  field  of  real  business 
education  is  particularly  crucial  in  the  small  high  school.  It  is  perfectly 
true,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  large  high  school  has  not  offered  a  program 
of  real  business  education,  but  it  is  still  more  shocking  to  consider  that 
the  small  high  school  in  rural  and  agricultural  areas  has  imitated  the  large 
high  school.  Thus  you  have  a  situation  where  a  curriculum  error  has 
been  built  upon  another  curriculum  error.  The  small  high  school  is  cer- 
tainly not  equipped  to  offer  vocational  business  education,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  is  in  a  better  position  to  offer  a  program  of  real  business  edu- 
cation than  a  program  which  is  neither  of  the  basic  type  nor  is  genuinely 
vocational. 

Thus  far  my  remarks  have  been  somewhat  negative.  I  have  tried  to 
tell  you  what  business  education  is  not,  rather  than  what  real  business 
education  is.  Essentially  the  core  of  business  education  is  the  study  of 
money  relations,  which  in  my  mind  means   a  study  of  the  practices  and 
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principles  of  buying  and  selling  relationships.  This,  of  course,  extends 
over  a  wide  variety  of  occupations.  It  means  training  people  within  the 
pursuits  of  buying  and  selling.  It  means  training  individuals  as  individuals 
in  these  relationships. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  country  we  have  never  had  real  business 
education  on  the  high  school  level.  The  real  story  of  business  education  in 
this  country  has  been  that  whatever  elements  of  genuine  or  basic  business 
education  have  existed,  such  as  business  law,  accounting,  economic  geog- 
raphy, economics,  elementary  economic  training,  etc.,  have  been  for  the 
most  part  superimposed  upon  a  program  of  clerical  education.  Real 
business  education  has  been  merely  a  tail  added  to  the  dog,  and  the  body 
has  certainly  wagged  the  tail.  In  the  minds  of  the  students  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  teachers,  clerical  education  has  been  the  really  important 
and  essential  phase  of  business  education,  and  the  subjects  which  have 
been  just  named  have  been  regarded  as  fanciful  frills  or  embroideries  to  the 
structure. 

What  I  have  in  mind  to  say  on  this  subject  is  that  vocational  business 
education  and  basic  or  real  business  education  do  not  necessarily  conflict. 
I  do,  however,  strongly  object  to  this  tendency  of  business  educators  to 
give  lip-service  to  the  ideal  of  basic  or  real  business  education,  superim- 
posing it  upon  a  program  of  vocational  business  education.  We  must, 
to  the  best  of  our  abilities,  correct  this  historical  accident  and  work  the 
other  way  around.  Vocational  business  education  should  be  superimposed 
and  fortified  by  a  program  of  basic  business  education.  The  student  and 
the  teacher  must  be  impressed  with  the  point  of  view  that  a  mere  technique, 
however  thorough-going  and  rigorously  taught,  is  useless  unless  it  is  well 
grounded  with  a  background  of  real  business  education. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  real  business  education  has  never  develop- 
ed in  this  country.  Not  so  many  years  ago  school  administrators  lacked 
sympathy  for  any  program  of  real  business  education.  Teachers  found 
it  difficult  to  get  training.  Text  materials  were  not  available,  and  courses 
of  study  not  organized.  These  obstacles  have  disappeared.  School  ad- 
ministrators and  the  public  are  sympathetic  towards  the  program  of  real 
business  education  where  it  serves  to  eliminate  economic  illiteracy  as  well 
as  given  basic  training  for  people  interested  in  business  vocationally. 
Abundant  text  materials  are  available,  and  any  teacher  who  has  the  am- 
bition and  intellect  can  get  training  in  these  fields  in  many  good  uni- 
versities. Then,  too,  certain  courses  in  real  business  education,  notably 
elementary  economic  training,  have  commonly  come  into  the  curriculum 
with  some  important  basic  concepts.  The  obstacles  towards  the  develop- 
ment of  a  program  of  real  business  education  have  disappeared  and  there 
remains  only  the  inertia  of  the  teacher  herself. 

What  is  real  business  education?  I  must  get  back  to  my  original 
definition.  Real  business  education  in  general  is  the  study  of  buying  and 
selling  relationships,  or  in  other  words,  the  study  of  money  management. 
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Going  into  greater  detail,  I  should  say  that  real  business  education  is  teach- 
ing people  how  to  spend  money  wisely.  By  that  I  mean  spending  money 
for  enduring  satisfactions  rather  than  niggardly  hoarding  it.  Certainly 
real  business  education  involves  an  enriched  concept  of  thrift  and  a  com- 
plete avoidance  of  the  narrow  pinch-penny  interpretation  of  the  word 
thrift.  Real  business  education  involves  teaching  people  the  nature  of 
business  forces.  It  means  giving  them  elementary  concepts  certainly 
concerning  how  prices  affect  us  and  the  price  system,  the  nature  of  com- 
petition, the  nature  of  freedom  of  contract,  private  property,  individual 
initiative — teaching  those  forces  even  though  they  are  intangible,  so  that 
a  child  has  a  real  sense  of  their  existence.  Real  business  education  in- 
volves teaching  persons  what  the  business  structure  is  like.  It  means 
teaching  the  child  something  of  the  nature  of  our  marketing  system  which 
touches  all  of  us,  even  in  the  remotest  villages  and  rural  areas.  It  means 
teaching  the  nature  of  the  financial  system.  It  means  teaching  of  labor 
and  personnel  relations  in  business.  Real  business  education  involves 
teaching  of  the  limitations  of  business,  that  even  though  business  is  the 
dominant  phenomenon  of  our  time,  it  is  merely  the  dish -washing  aspect 
of  our  life,  that  we  must  not  become  so  committed  to  the  business  system 
that  the  most  enduring  satisfactions  of  life  are  lost.  Real  business  edu- 
cation involves  teaching  people  that  an  honest  business  system  means 
an  honest  governmental  system;  that  dishonesty  in  government  is  merely 
an  out-cropping  of  dishonesty  in  business;  that  business  is  more  apt  to 
taint  government  than  government  is  to  taint  business.  Real  business 
education,  furthermore,  should  involve  teaching  the  importance  of  individual 
responsibility  within  the  business  system,  that  improvement  of  the  system 
itself  will  come  through  the  improvement  of  individuals  within  the  system. 

If  I  were  convinced  that  in  these  United  States  the  development  in  our 
business  relations  as  a  whole  would  occur  as  it  has  occurred  in  certain 
countries  abroad — that  we  would  develop  the  corporate  state  or  a  system 
of  fascism — I  should  not  be  concerned  about  the  problems  of  real  business 
education,  but  being  convinced  as  I  am  that  we  will  remain  in  this  country 
in  the  main,  at  least,  largely  democratic,  I  am  convinced  that  real  business 
education  is  no  whim  or  passing  educational  fancy.  It  is  a  fundamental 
necessity.  In  a  democracy  people  as  individuals  have  to  make  choices,  and 
wise  choices  can  be  made  only  by  individuals  who  know  the  alternatives. 
Many  important  choices  which  determine  vitally  the  happiness  of  individuals 
are  business  choices.  The  problem  of  real  business  education  is  to  make 
people  intelligent  with  respect  to  business  choices,  business  decisions  large 
and  small  which  they  have  to  make.  In  a  democracy  the  people  themselves 
choose.  In  Italy  or  Germany  choices  are  made  for  them,  and  not  by  them. 
So  long  as  we  remain  democratic  we  will  have  the  problem  of  real  business 
education. 

Now  obviously  you  must  be  somewhat  staggered  by  the  size  of  the  task. 
Clearly  the  task  of  real  business  education  is  not  merely  the  job  of  the 
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business  teacher,  but  she  is  the  most  important  school  factor  in  this  pic- 
ture. It  is  the  obligation  of  others  on  the  high  school  faculty  as  well. 
However,  most  of  the  ills  of  economic  life  are  created  by  the  business 
system  itself,  and  it  is  the  task  of  the  business  teacher  to  correct  these 
abuses,  misconceptions,  misdeeds,  and  chicanery  which  arise  out  of  the 
business  system  by  a  full  and  enlightened  development  of  real  business 
education. 


ELE3IENTARY   PRINCIPALS 

Miss    Elsie    M.    Saulsbury,    Chairman 
Miss  Mary  J.  McGuigan,  Secretary 

The  Elementary  Principals  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  met  in  room  No.  314  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  October 
29,  1937,  at  4  P.  M.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  chairman, 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Saulsbury,  Principal  of  the  William  Baer  School.  The  minutes 
of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  given  by  Miss  Ruth  A. 
Grafton  and  the  following  officers  for  1937-38  were  duly  elected:  Chairman, 
Mr.  F.  Davis  Garrett,  Principal  Lansdowne  School;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary 
F.  Sultzer,  Principal  of  School  No.  51.  The  chairman  stated  that  since 
changing  social  conditions  is  a  topic  which  required  the  careful  considera- 
tion of  all  school  people,  a  speaker  had  been  secured  to  discuss  the  changing 
curriculum.  Dr.  H.  B.  Bruner,  of  Columbia  University,  was  introduced  as 
the   speaker. 

Dr.  Bruner  pointed  out  how  all  over  the  country  changes  are  being 
made  in  the  curriculum  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  changing  social 
conditions.  In  1920  when  the  curriculum  movement  began,  it  was  thought 
that  it  would  soon  be  over.  By  1925,  15,000  new  courses  of  study  had  come 
out,  while  now  there  are  over  100,000,  many  of  which  are  of  very  little 
account. 

There  are  three  questions,  Dr.  Bruner  said,  which  might  well  be 
asked  in  planning  for  curriculum  changes: 

1.  What  kind  of  a  world  do  we  live  in? 

2.  What  kind  of  a  world  should  we  live  in? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  world  could  we  live  in? 

He  stated  that  these  questions  might  be  answered  in  the  f ollowing  ways : 

1.  By  reading — books  that  are  scholarly,  authentic,  interesting — in 
many  fields. 

2.  By  coming  into  closer  contact  with  elements  of  our  own  com- 
munities, outside  our  schools. 

3.  By  trips  to  other  sections  of  our  state,  or  to  other  countries. 

4.  By  forum  discussions  of  pivotal  issues. 

5.  By  taking  college  courses,  outside  our  regular  field,  under  chal- 
lenging people,  rather  than  the  dry  formal  courses. 
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How  to  introduce  social  and  economic  problems  in  the  early  grades 
requires  the  teacher's  careful  consideration,  he  pointed  out. 

1.  Minimum  essentials  are  more  than  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic: 
they  also  include  social  problems.  Important  issues  must  be  given  on  the 
proper  grade  and  age  level. 

2.  What  kind  of  philosophy  should  we  have?  It  should  not  be  im- 
posed upon  the  class. 

3.  What  guiding  principles  shall  be  set  up  in  this  curriculum  building? 

4.  How  can  we  provide  for  the  happy  growth  of  the  individual? 

The  more  quickly  we  can  make  each  pupil  selfreliant,  the  better  it 
will  be.  Things  are  changing — so  are  the  objectives  in  social  education. 
Objectives  are  moving — the  child  too  is  moving. 

5.  How  can  we  construct  the  material  most  effectively? 

6.  How  can  we  try  out  the  material  in  social  revisions?  In  just  a  few 
schools  first. 

7.  How  can  they  be  properly  educated? 

All  these  questions  must  be  answered  by  those  seeking  to  make  the 
curriculum  meet  the  needs  of  social  changes  according  to  Dr.  Bruner. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Bruner's  most  stimulating  address,  Mr.  Garrett 
was  introduced  and  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

MARY  J.  McGUIGAN. 


ENGLISH 

October  29,  1937—3:30-5:30  P.  M. 

POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE— Music   Room 

Dr.  Angela  M.  Broening,  Chairman 

Miss  Elsie  M.   Krug,   Secretary 

Summary  of  Address 

Addressing  a  group  of  interested  teachers  of  English,  Dr.  John  Bentley 
of  American  University  made  an  interesting  and  challenging  appeal  for 
the  superior,  or  gifted  children.  Beginning  with  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Dewey 
to  the  effect  that  democracy  has  been  unkind  to  her  gifted  children  and 
that  while  she  has  them,  she  has  not  provided  for  them,  Dr.  Bentley  went 
on  to  make  many  meaningful  points  of  his  own. 

He  complained  that  problem  children,  gifted  children,  and  maladjusted 
ones  have  all  been  put  together  and  spoken  of  as  exceptional,  while  the 
curve  shows  inferior,  normal,  and  superior  children.  Education  has  done 
much  for  the  children  at  the  lower  end,  but  has  had  no  time  for  those  at 
the  upper  end.  The  unlimited  perpetuation  of  the  lower  will  ruin  society. 
Education  has  been  focusing  its  attention  on  the  bad.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  great  careers,  as  well  as  serious  troubles,  start  in  childhood  and 
that  while  the  defective  classes  will  destroy  society  and  the  normal  will 
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support  the  status  quo,   the  bright  will  support  progressive  growth,   and 
geniuses  will  create  new  forms  of  society. 

Dr.  Bentley  defended  the  title  superior.  The  idea  of  superior,  which 
is  as  old  as  Plato,  does  not  mean  that  the  child  termed  superior  is  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth  or  with  a  blue  background.  The  idea  is 
based  rather  on  the  thought  of  all  roundedness,  of  integration.  Superior 
children  have  a  high  measure  of  competency;  they  are  able  to  learn  within 
the  prescribed  time  and  under  the  prescribed  conditions  more  than  the 
prescribed  curriculum.  These  superior  pupils  possess  qualitative  and  quan- 
titative powers  in  excess  of  others.  They  possess  additional  capital  for 
themselves  and  society.  People  have  believed  that  bright  children  are 
bright  in  mind  only.  Tests  however,  have  shown  them  to  be  strong  in 
their  ability  to  associate  with  others.  They  are  concerned  not  only  with 
school,  but  also  with  the  larger  reaches  of  responsibility.  They  suffer 
no  aches — neither  "head"  nor  "belly"  aches. 

Is  the  superior  child  born  competent?  Is  he  born  bright?  Scientists 
cannot  answer,  but  they  think  the  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  child's  being 
born  that  way.  But  there  is  no  positive  clue.  While  the  mystery  of  the  genes 
cannot  be  fully  explained,  one  does  know  about  the  effect  of  environment 
and  social  setting.  There  may  be  something  in  environment  that  may 
overcome  everything  in  heredity.  Environment  is  important.  Nature  and 
nurture,  together,  are  important  to  bring  out  the  best  in  the  child. 

All  that  we  have  that  discovers  the  gifted  child  is  the  intelligence  test. 
At  the  109  or  110  intelligence  quotient,  we  begin  with  the  bright.  Twenty 
per  cent  of  our  children  are  here.  Three  per  cent  of  the  population  are 
over  the  125  intelligence  quotient.  Dr.  Bentley  makes  a  plea  for  this  twenty 
per  cent  of  our  school  population.  He  feels  that  every  child  who  has  a  pos- 
sibility of  development  should  have  a  chance. 

Superior  social  endowments  usually  accompany  superior  mental  and 
physical  endowments.  Superior  pupils  show  an  advanced  form  of  reaction 
organization.  They  make  quick  responses.  Their  speed  in  seeing  through 
a  thing  is  quick.  Perhaps  there  is  a  psychophysical  explanation  of  the 
superior  child.  The  speed  of  the  impulses  is  quick.  People  who  are  ac- 
complishing are  working  head,  body  and  minds  like  human  horses.  They 
have  power.  The  difference  in  children  is  the  difference  in  power  that 
shows  itself  in  the  functioning  of  the  organism.  The  superior  pupils  excell 
in  mind;  they  are  dependable,  cheerful  and  willing.  They  lack  negative 
traits  such  as  dishonesty.  They  are  characterized  by  persistence  and  effort. 
These  are  things  which  we  need  to  build  society. 

Superior  pupils  should  be  educated  for  advanced  citizenship.  We  are 
having  trouble  in  the  world  today  because  we  lack  the  right  kind  of  lead- 
ership. Superior  pupils  should  be  trained  for  leadership.  Leadership,  in- 
deed, is  certain  traits — those  traits  that  we  find  in  gifted  pupils — physical 
energy,  nervous  stability,  endurance,  high  intelligence,  social-mindedness, 
a  liking  for  people,  and  other  kindred  qualities.     The  genius,  who  possesses 
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these  traits  on  a  magnificent  scale  and  who  is  capable  of  becoming  a  leader 
in  a  magnificent  way,  is  indeed  the  greatest  hope  of  society.  Precocious 
children  should  be  nursed  as  it  were,  not  pushed  or  over-educated.  Edison 
and  Lindbergh,  as  children,  showed  great  precocity.  Precocity  often  leads 
to  genius. 

How  shall  we  educate  the  superior  individuals?  Among  other  ways, 
through  enrichment,  sectioning  according  to  ability,  and  individual  in- 
struction. There  should,  indeed  be  a  coordination  of  these  schemes — we 
should  enrich  and  bring  in  individual  instruction,  too.  We  can,  perhaps,  get 
by  with  least  criticism  in  enrichment.  We  should  study  the  physical,  mental, 
and  social  characteristics  and  backgrounds  of  the  child,  work  out  profiles, 
and  map  out  work  from  these. 

We  must  build  in,  in  our  whole  set-up,  certain  principles  of  enrichment. 
We  must  so  order  things  that  activity  will  result  in  productivity.  We  must 
set  high  standards  for  the  bright  pupils.  We  must  allow  bright  pupils  to 
think  for  themselves.  We  should  stress  personality  training  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  well-balanced  mind.  For  each  child,  after  diagnoses  of 
various  kinds,  we  must  prepare  a  specialized  curriculum.  (The  tutorial 
system  at  Harvard  has  increased  the  honor  pupils  from  seventeen  to  thirty- 
one  per  cent).  Honor  productivity  in  any  sense  of  the  word  must  be  pre- 
pared for. 

We  should  begin  with  the  simple  proposition:  "What  is  this  child?" 
As  we  find  the  answer  we  should  work  out  for  him  enrichment  units.  As 
we  do  this,  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  merely  adding  work — 
it  is  enriching  his  mind  and  life,  making  his  psychological  processes  function 
more  adequately.  It  is  providing  individual  guidance.  It  is  directing  his 
whole  mental  and  physical  organism.  Unless  well-rounded,  the  pupils  may 
become  neurotic.  In  the  case  of  children  statistics  show  that  brighter 
children  are  better  in  health  and  in  social  adaptabilities  as  well  as  in  mind. 

In  conclusion,  Dr.  Bentley  called  upon  the  teachers  to  remember  that 
genius  will  find  its  own  row. 

Officers  for  1937-38:  Chairman,  Angela  M.  Broening,  2  Millbrook  Road, 
Baltimore;  Vice-Chairman,  Elsie  M.  Krug,  Sparrows  Point  High;  Secretary, 
Mary  Davis,  Catonsville  High  School;  Treasurer,  Annette  Mann,  Southern 
High  School. 


GEOGRAPHY 


E.  Curt  Walther,  Chairman 
James  Sensenbaugh,  Secretary 
The  meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association  was  held  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Clifton  Park  Junior  High 
School,  Baltimore,  on  Friday,  October  29,  1937,  at  4  P.  M.,  with  about 
350  members  present  and  with  Chairman  E.  Curt  Walther,  of  the  Geography 
Department,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson,  presiding. 

There   being  no   objections,   the   program  for  the   afternoon  was   pre- 
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sented  before  transaction  of  the  regular  business  of  the  section.  The 
Chairman  introduced  Dr.  J.  T.  Singewald,  Jr.,  geologist  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  Baltimore,  who  spoke  on  "Cape  to  Cairo  by  Automobile".  The 
address  was  very  ably  illustrated  by  slides  made  from  maps  and  photographs 
taken  by  Dr.  Singewald  on  his  trip  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Cairo  hi 
Africa. 

Dr.  Singewald  first  pointed  out  his  route  of  travel.  Disembarking 
from  the  steamer  at  Durban  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  after  sailing 
south  along  the  east  coast  of  the  continent,  he  traveled  by  land  to  Capetown. 
From  this  section  in  Africa  the  northward  journey  began,  carrying  him 
among  other  places  to  Kimberley,  Johannesburg,  Pretoria,  Victoria  Fails, 
on  the  Zambesi  River,  Tanganyika,  across  Uganda,  and  to  Rejaf  at  the 
head  of  steamer  navigation  on  the  Nile,  from  where  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  was  continued  by  water  to  Cairo. 

Several  distinguishing  characteristics  mark  such  a  trip  across  the 
continent.  The  journey  can  be  made  entirely  through  British  territory, 
through  areas  not  typically  jungle,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  coast 
ranges  in  southern  Africa  without  crossing  high  mountains,  although  nu- 
merous ones  are  not  out  of  the  range  of  vision. 

Characteristics  of  the  people  in  various  places  were  emphasized  by 
Dr.  Singewald.  Along  the  eastern  coast  cities  three  distinct  types  of 
people  were  in  evidence — Europeans,  Asiatics,  and  African  Blacks.  The 
hair  dress  of  native  women  of  Zululand,  decoration  by  self-mutilation 
by  the  natives  of  Pondoland,  the  warlike  natives  of  Masai,  life  in  central 
Africa  and  the  stately  people  of  the  Sujd  area  along  the  Nile  were  particu- 
larly interesting.  The  kinds  of  homes — grass,  twigs,  etc. — in  which  the 
natives  dwelt  were  also  illustrated  and  described. 

.  Dr.  Singewald  gave  special  emphasis  to  the  mineral  resources  of  the 
region  traversed.  At  Kimberley  diamonds  are  found  in  volcanic  forma- 
tions and  are  obtained  by  deep  mining.  Here  only  four  of  the  six  mines 
are  kept  in  operation  to  meet  the  demand.  Great  care  is  taken  to  see 
that  no  diamonds  are  lost  in  the  process  of  mining  and  in  separating  the 
diamonds  from  the  rock.  The  mines  are  guarded  by  wire  fences  and  work- 
ers are  housed  in  compounds  during  the  contract  period.  That  there  is  only 
one  part  of  diamond  to  seventeen  million  parts  of  rock  gives  some  idea 
of  the  scarcity  of  this  mineral.  Open  pit  mining  is  also  carried  on  farther 
to  the  northeast  in  the  Transvaal.  Besides  these  methods  of  obtaining 
diamonds,  they  have  been  found  in  alluvial  deposits  in  streams,  a  fact 
which  has  resulted  in  numerous  "mushroom"  type  of  towns.  At  Johannes- 
burg, one  half  of  the  world's  output  of  gold  is  mined.  Here  the  mines  are 
the  deepest  in  the  world,  in  such  mines  the  temperature  being  high  and  the 
rock  pressure  very  great,  so  that  "rock  bursts"  are  not  infrequent.  The 
goTd  ore  is  reduced  to  a  powder  before  the  metal  can  be  obtained.  Large 
quantities  of  cobalt  and  radium  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  of  copper  in  both 
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the  Belgian  Congo  and  Northern  Rhodesia  help  to  make  the  mineral  de- 
posits of  central  Africa  a  distinguishing  characteristic. 

Besides  the  mineral  deposits,  rift  valleys  and  volcanic  mountains  give 
added  individuality  to  central  Africa.  The  rift  valleys  formed  by  the 
relative  sinking  of  long  narrow  blocks  of  the  earth's  crust  along  faults 
or  cracks  in  the  crust  are  not  infrequent.  One  of  these  rifts,  in  part  of 
which  the  Red  Sea  lies,  extends  one-seventh  around  the  earth.  On  some  of 
the  volcanic  slopes  coffee  is  cultivated. 

Southern  Rhodesia  commands  the  interest  of  tourists  by  its  mine  ruins 
of  unknown  origin  (believed  by  some  to  be  King  Solomon's  Ophir),  the 
granite  hills  where  are  found  numerous  balanced  rocks  caused  by  the  ex- 
foliation of  the  granite,  and  Victoria  Falls.  The  latter  named  interest  is 
caused  by  the  Zambesi  River  cutting  into  the  volcanic  rock  along  joint 
planes  or  breaks  in  the  rock.  As  the  falls  receded  upstream,  a  zigzagged 
gorge  has  resulted  below  the  falls.  Due  to  great  seasonal  fluctuation  of  the 
flow  in  the  stream,  the  quantity  of  water  crossing  the  falls  may  be  greater 
than  the  flow  over  Niagara  Falls  at  one  time  while  another  period  in  the 
year  the  quantity  is  decidedly  less. 

The  flood  character  of  the  River  Nile  was  discussed.  The  floods  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  river  are  due  to  the  heavy  summer  rains  in  the 
highlands  of  Ethiopia.  Crops  are  planted  in  the  flooded  areas  after  the 
recession  of  high  water  to  take  advantage  of  fertilization  produced  by  the 
alluvial  deposits.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  land  must  be  ir- 
rigated, largely  by  rather  primitive  methods  utilizing  ox  power  or  man 
power.  These  methods  of  irrigation  are  being  more  and  more  replaced  by 
the  more  modern  methods  which  use  dams. 

Dr.  Singewald  also  mentioned  the  rugged  and  rocky  coast  of  the  Cape 
region,  Boer  characteristics  of  Southern  Africa,  the  dual  capitals — Cape 
Town  and  Pretoria — of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  vegetation  in  parts  of 
Africa,  difficulties  of  traveling  by  automobile,  game  hunting  in  central 
Africa,  the  swampy  Sujd  area  along  the  upper  Nile,  and  the  well-known 
pyramids  and  Sphinx,  among  quite  a  few  other  items  of  interest. 

After  the  illustrated  lecture  delivered  by  Dr.  Singewald  the  regular 
business  of  the  meeting  was  taken  up.  The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the 
last  annual  meeting  was  dispensed  with.  The  Chairman  informed  members 
that  a  copy  of  the  minutes  and  reports  of  the  meeting  was  recorded  in  the 
bulletin  of  the  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers' 
Association. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  thanks  be  extended  to  Dr. 
J.  T.  Singewald  for  the  very  able  and  interesting  address  delivered  to  the 
section.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chairman  called  for  the  reports  of  the  Textbook  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Maps,  Equipment  and  Other  Helps,  and  the  Curriculum  Com- 
mittee. The  respective  chairman — Miss  Kathryn  R.  Schnorrenberg,  Miss 
L.  Merle  Smuck  and  Mr.  Alvin  V.  Burgess — gave  reports,  copies  of  which 
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are  herewith  appended.  The  chairman  extended  his  thanks  to  the  committees 
for  their  excellent  reports. 

A  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  then  called  for.  The  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Mr.  Joseph  Vogelhut,  Chairman;  Miss  Anna  R.  Rest, 
Mr.  A.  Lee  Martin,  and  Mr.  Dwight  S.  Caskey,  presented  the  following 
nominations  for  officers  for  the  coming  year: 

Chairman,  Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck,  Supervisor  of  Geography,  Department 
of  Education,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore;  First  Vice-Chairman,  Miss 
Kathryn  R.  Schnorrenberg,  Principal  of  Relay  School,  Relay;  Second  Vice- 
Chairman,  Mr.  E.  Curt  Walther,  Department  of  Geography,  State  Teacher-,' 
College,  Towson;  Secretary,  Mr.  James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Principal  of  Sixth 
District  Consolidated  Schools,  Freeland;  Treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  Marie 
Elgert,  1219  North  Patterson  Park  Avenue,  Baltimore;  Assistant  Treasurer, 
Mr.  Paul  Hyde,  Middleburg. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  be  accepted  and  that  the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot.  The  motion 
was  carried. 

There  being  no  other  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

JAMES  A.  SENSENBAUGH, 
Secretary. 


Report  Of  The  Textbook  Committee  Of  The  Geography  Section 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Textbook  Committee  of  last  year  gave  a 
very  complete  and  comprehensive  survey  of  all  the  textbooks  in  geography 
that  have  appeared  in  the  past  few  years  and  inasmuch  as  it  is  true  that  only 
a  few  books  are  brought  out  each  year  by  the  major  publishing  houses,  a 
repetition  of  the  same  material  could  only  prove  boring  and  monotonous. 
Furthermore,  we  felt  that  more  and  more  schools  are  getting  away  from 
the  idea  of  using  one  basic  text  and  are  building  libraries  of  geographic 
materials  and  supplementary  reading  books  having  geographic  background 
or  setting. 

Therefore,  your  committee  has  decided  to  confine  this  report  to  a 
rapid  review  of  new  types  of  materials  that  are  being  published  from  time 
to  time  and  which  every  growing  library  should  include  on  its  shelves.  Many 
full  and  interesting  book  reviews  have  been  given  to  us  in  this  connection 
arid  we  are  filing  these  with  this  report.  However,  in  our  general  criticism 
we  have  felt  that  our  remarks  should  be  general  rather  than  pointed  at 
any  one   book. 

1.  More  and  more  importance  is  being  attached  to  the  economic 
motives  that  prompt  national  and  world-wide  crises.  In  spite  of  this, 
economics  as  a  school  subject  has  until  now  been  confined  to  the  last  years 
of  high  school  or  college.  A  recent  tendency  of  publishers  is  to  produce 
some  of  this  economic  geography  on  a  grade  school  level.     Your  committee 
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felt  that  these  texts  on  business  geography  or  economic  geography  are  a 
valuable  addition  to  class  room  libraries. 

2.  Another  type  of  material  which  is  enriching  our  conceptions  of  land 
forms  and  actual  contour  of  the  country  is  the  materials  about  airplane 
views  of  a  country.  One  book  in  particular  has  come  out  in  the  past 
months  which  is  a  verbal  and  pictorial  story  of  a  journey  over  the  United 
States.  One  half  of  the  book  consists  of  full  page  views.  Opposite  the  pic- 
ture is  a  word  interpretation  of  the  picture.  While  the  book  is  not  a  real 
text,  it  could  be  used  as  such  and  is  very  valuable  from  a  supplementary 
angle.  In  current  magazines  and  pictures  today  we  also  find  much  ma- 
terial taken  from  aerial  views  and  this  should  be  kept  and  used  in  class 
work. 

3.  The  so-called  social  studies  courses  which  are  a  synthesis  of  his- 
tory and  geography  are  increasing  in  number  and  in  value  from  the 
geographer's  point  of  view.  At  first  these  courses  were  almost  exclusively 
of  historic  or  civic  materials.  However,  in  several  cases  the  first  issues 
of  these  books  have  been  revised  and  re-written  with  the  avowed  intention 
of  including  more  geographic  material.  These  books  are  bright  and  at- 
tractive in  most  instances  and  have  carried  the  idea  of  activities  to  a  fur- 
ther point  than  the  usual  geography  text  has  done.  Whether  or  not  you 
can  use  these  supplementary  materials  is  entirely  dependent  upon  your 
point  of  view  in  the  teaching  of  your  subject. 

4.  Travel  books  and  books  that  attempt  to  analyze  and  interpret  the 
life  and  culture  of  the  people  of  some  particular  part  of  the  world  continue 
to  appear  regularly  and  in  great  numbers.  Some  of  the  best  of  these 
were  written  by  masters  of  the  art  of  writing  and  hence  are  of  value 
as  works  of  literature  as  well  as  of  geography.  These  books  must  be  used 
discriminately  in  the  classroom.  In  most  instances  they  are  for  the  use 
and  enrichment  of  the  teacher.  They  will  only  be  retold  or  read  in  parts 
to  the  children.  To  a  certain  degree  chapters  of  passages  or  whole  sec- 
tions can  be  read  and  used  as  reports  by  the  better  type  of  pupils.  Lately 
there  have  also  appeared  several  delightful  travel  books  written  by  children 
themselves  and  written  for  children.  These  are  admirable,  enjoyable  and 
valuable. 

Make  use  of  as  many  different  types  of  material  as  possible  for  there 
is  a  great  abundance  of  it  to  be  had.  There  is  no  excuse  for  any  alert 
teacher  to  be  handicapped  for  a  lack  of  inspiring  materials.  Then  and  then 
alone  will  geography  be  a  living  reality  and  not  a  cold,  dead  academic 
exercise. 

KATHRYN  SCHNORRENBERG,    Chairman, 

LOUISE   ROBINSON, 

ANNA  MAE  GALLION, 

NEVA  HYATT, 

PEARLE  BLOOD. 
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Report  Of  The  Committee  On  Maps,  Equipment,  And  Other  Helps  Of  The 

Geography   Section 

The  Committee  on  Maps,  Equipment,  and  Other  Helps  have  several 
maps  which  they  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention. 

The  Denoyer-Geppert  Company  has  met  the  demand  for  a  large  world 
political  map  by  publishing  a  map  86  x  64  inches.  This  map  is  well  suited 
to  the  teaching  of  current  events,  world  geography,  and  relations.  The  semi- 
elliptical  projection  achieves  practically  equal  area  for  land  and  water  be- 
tween the  latitudes  60°  north  and  60°  south.  The  principal  distortion 
occurs  in  the  higher  latitudes  and  to  care  for  this,  there  are  polar  insets 
on  the  equatorial  scale  of  the  main  map.  The  map  is  centered  on  the  prime 
meridian  so  that  the  land  areas  are  not  divided.  The  latest  political  infor- 
mation is  given  and  the  miles  on  water  routes  are  statute  miles  and  not 
nautical  miles. 

There  are  also  four  large  maps  of  Europe  and  Mediterranean,  each  64 
inches  wide,  drawn  to  the  scale  of  50  miles  to  an  inch.  These  maps  can  be 
obtained  in  either  political  or  physical. 

The  wide  acceptance  of  the  Parkins  Environment  Series,  published  by 
A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company,  has  necessitated  a  reprint  which  brings  the 
series  up  to  the  last  minute  as  far  as  geography  information  is  concerned. 
The  new  editions  of  the  American  Geographer's  Political  Series,  also  pub- 
lished by  A.  J.  Nystrom  and  Company  are  just  off  the  press  and  they  too 
have  all  the  latest  geographic  changes,  particularly  in  Africa  and  the 
Asiatic   continents. 

The  committee  would  also  like  to  mention  again  the  Project  Globe, 
the  Federal  Index,  the  Geographic  News  Bulletin,  Keystone  Lantern  Slides, 
and  the  Fairgrieve  Geographic  Pictures.  For  more  information  concerning 
the  aids,  consult  the  report  of  this  committee  printed  in  the  minutes  of 
the  sixty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.   MERLE   SMUCK,   Chairman, 

JAMES    SENSENBAUGH, 

NORMA  LEAGUE, 

HELEN  HERMON, 

ESTHER   B.   KLING. 


Report  Of  Curriculum  Committee  Of  The  Geography  Section 

The  Curriculum  Committee  for  the  Geography  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  planned  to  extend  its  study,  made  in  1936, 
relative  to  the  status  of  geography  and  revision  in  the  geography  curriculum 
in  the  schools  of  Maryland.  The  questionnaire  method  was  employed.  A 
questionnaire  was  sent  to  each  of  the  counties  and  to  Baltimore  City.  This 
questionnaire  aimed  to  obtain  information  concerning:  (a)  time  devoted 
to  geography  instruction,    (b)    the  present  content  of  the  geography  cur- 
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riculum,  and  (c)  revision  in  the  geography  curriculum  which  has  been 
completed  recently,  revision  in  progress,  or  revision  which  is  contemplated. 
Replies  were  received  from  nineteen  counties  and  Baltimore  City. 

The  committee  also  reviewed  several  recent  courses  of  study  in 
geography  used  in  both  public  and  private  schools  in  the  state  to  ascertain 
the  most  recent  trends  in  curriculum  making. 

The  following  report  is  an  attempt  to  summarize  the  findings  which  the 
returns  reveal  and  to  point  out  the  tendencies  in  curriculum  revision 
which  appear  evident. 

Time  Devoted  To   Geography  Instruction 

Table  1  shows  graphically  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  social  studies 
instruction  in  grades  1  to  3,  and  the  time  devoted  to  geography  instruction 
in  grades  4  to  7. 

75-100  101-125  126-150  151-175  176-200  over  200   Mean   time 


Grade 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

Min. 

in   Min 

Grade  I 

9 

2 

2 

1 

106 

Grade  II 

6 

5 

2 

1 

113 

Grade  III 

o 

7 

2 

1 

1 

124 

Grade    IV 

2 

2 

3 

1 

4 

145 

Grade  V 

1 

1 

3 

2 

4 

1 

159 

Grade   VI 

3 

3 

7 

1 

174 

Grade  VII 

1 

2 

2 

8 

3 

179 

Table  I — Number  of  minutes  per  week  devoted  to  Geography  instruction 
(Social  Studies,  Grades  1,  2  and  3).  Numbers  opposite  grade  indicates  the 
number  of  counties. 

The  minimum  time  reported  for  social  studies  instruction  in  the 
first,  second,  and  third  grades  and  for  geography  instruction  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  was  75  minutes  per  week. 
The  maximum  time  was  300  minutes  per  week.  The  mean  time  in 
minutes  for  each  grade  is  shown  in  the  last  column.  The  mean  time 
for  the  first  grade  is  106  minutes  per  week.  The  mean  time  gradually 
increases  for  each  grade  until  the  seventh  grade  where  it  is  179  minutes 
per   week. 

The  place  of  geography  in  the  primary  grades  ("grades  1,  2,  3) 
perhaps  is  better  shown  by  table  3  which  shows  the  per  cent  of  the  social 
studies  work  in  these  grades  which  is  estimated  to  be  geography. 

0-20%     21-40%     41-60%     61-80%     81-100%     Mean  % 
Grade  I  3  2  3  3  4  54 

Grade  II  2  2  5  5  1  51 

Grade  III  14  3  7  51 

Table  2 — Per  cent  of  Social  Studies  work  in  Primary  Grades,  estimated 
to  be  geography.     Number  indicates  number  of  counties. 

What  The  Geography  Curriculum  Includes 

Table  3 — Attempts  to  show  the  diversity  as  well  as  prevailing  tendencies 
with  regard  to  the  present  courses  of  study  in  geography  in  the  state.     The 
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social  studies  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  grades  are  included  in  this 
table  since  we  have  already  noted  that  they  contain  considerable  geographic 
content. 

Grade 
Grade  I 


Content 


No.  of  Counties 
(Including  Balto.  City) 


Grade  II 

(social 

studies) 


Grade  III 


Grade  IV 


Grade  V 


Family  and  Home  Life   (including  holidays 

Family,  Home  and  Community 

Home  and  School  Environment 

School,   Family  and   Community 

Family  Dependence  upon  Industrial  Life 

Community  Life  (at  home  and  in  other  lands) 

Community  Life 

Community  Workers 

Family  and  Community 

Home  Life  in  Other  Lands 

Our  Community,  the  Farm  and  Historic 

Primitive    Peoples 
Primitive  Man  and  Life  in  Present-Day 

Primitive  Communities 
Study   of   Milk    Products    and    Fruit    at 

Home  and  in  Other  Lands 
The  Community  Now  and  Long  Ago 
Community  Life 

Journey  Geography   (life  in  other  lands) 
Life  in  Other  Lands,  Transportation, 

Geography  and  History  of  Maryland 
Journey  Geography  and  History  of  Early  Times 
Community  Environment 
Community  Life  in  Other  Lands 
Home  and  Community  Needs 
Family  and  Community 

Transportation,  Indians,  Toys,  Health  and  Safety 
Type  Regions  of  the  World 
Colonial   Life 
Journey  Geography  (Home  Life  in  Far  Away 

Lands 
North  and  South  America 
Occupational  World  Geography 
Eastern  United  States  and  United  States 

Possessions 
Western  United  States,  Scandinavia,  Rhine 

Valley,  China  and  Brazil 
Social  Studies 
North  and  South  America 
United   States 


11 
2 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
4 
2 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

10 
1 
1 


1 

2 

11 

1 
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Grade 


Content 


No.  of  Counties 
(Including  Balto.  City) 


South  America,  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa 
South  America,  British  Empire  and  Western 

Europe 
Southern  and  Central  United  States 

Mediterranean  Europe  and  South  America 
Social  Studies 
Grade  VI     Eastern  Hemisphere 

Selected  Countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 

and  South  America 
Europe 

Europe,   Including  British   Commonwealth 
North  and   South  America 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  a 

part  of  Africa 
Maryland,  Northeastern  States,  Canada, 

Mexico  and  Caribbean  Countries 
Social  Studies 
Grade  VII    Regional  Geography  of  the  World   (Agricul- 
tural,   Manufacturing    Mining,    etc.) 
United  States  in  World  Relations 
Geography  of  Commodities 
World  Powers    (British  Empire,  France, 

Germany,  etc.) 
South  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa 
Industrial  and  Foreign  Relations 
The  Interdependence  of  Nations 
Social    Studies 
Table  3 — Content  of  Geography  Curriculum  by  Grades. 
An  examination  of  the  content  taught  in  the  primary  grades   clearly 
reveals   that  the  family  and   the   community  are  the  outstanding   themes. 
Eleven   of   the    counties    reporting   organize    the   work   of   the   first   grade 
around  the  family  and  home  life   theme.     In   the  remaining   counties   the 
themes  are  somewhat  diversified,   frequently  including  the  school  and  the 
community.     There   is   less   uniformity  in  the  work  of  the   second   grade. 
However,  some  phase  of  community  life,   or  community  life  in  connection 
with  some  other  theme  appears   to   be   the  most   general   tendency.   Com- 
munity life  followed  by  Journey  Geography  appear  to  be  the  most  popular 
topics  for  the  third  grade. 

Table  3  shows  considerable  uniformity  in  the  geography  curriculum 
for  grades  4  to  7.  In  the  fourth  grade  Journey  Geography  (Home  Life 
in  Far  Away  Lands)  is  the  most  prevalent.  The  study  of  North  and  South 
America  is  well  in  the  lead  for  the  fifth  grade.  In  the  sixth  grade  there 
is   considerable   concentration   on   the   Eastern   Hemisphere,    some   counties 
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CHARLES  L.  KOPP,  President-Elect 


limiting  their  study  to  selected  countries.  In  most  counties  of  the  state 
the  seventh  grade  is  as  yet  considered  an  elementary  grade.  There  is, 
however,  a  strong  tendency  to  introduce  into  this  grade  a  course  in  regional 
geography  closely  resembling  the  work  more  generally  recommended  for 
the  eighth  grade.  The  fact  that  most  counties  do  not  teach  geography  in 
the  eighth  grade,  probably  accounts  for  this. 


Economic  Or  Commercial  Geography  In  High  Schools 

One  of  the  most  rapidly  developing  phases  of  the  geography  cur- 
riculum in  the  state  is  economic  or  commercial  geography  in  senior  high 
schools.  In  September  1936  three  counties  reported  that  a  course  in 
economics  or  commercial  geography  was  offered  in  senior  high  schools. 
In  September  1937  ten  counties  reported  that  economic  geography  is  of- 
fered. In  some  counties  the  courses  were  instituted  chiefly  for  commercial 
students.  There  is  a  trend,  however,  to  make  the  course  available  to  all 
high  school  students.  Eight  of  the  ten  counties  which  offer  the  course 
now  permit  any  student  to  elect  the  course  while  two  counties  limit  it  to 
commercial  and  general  students.  In  most  counties  this  course  is  offered 
in  the  junior  or  senior  year,  the  junior  year  being  the  more  popular.  One 
county,  however,  offers  it  in  the  eighth  grade.  As  yet  there  is  mucn 
diversity  in  the  plan  of  organization.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  course  has  been  so  recently  introduced  that  definite  courses  of  study 
have  not  been  developed.  Some  counties  are  using  commodities  as  the 
basis  of  organization,  others  countries  and  regions,  while  still  others  use 
a  combination  of  the  two. 


Planned  Or  Contemplated  Curriculum  Revision 

The  planned  and  contemplated  revisions  in  the  geography  curriculum 
in  the  state  are  significant  because  of  both  the  nature  of  the  revision  and 
the  number  of  counties  which  are  planning  revision.  In  September  1936 
seven  counties  reported  that  curriculum  revision  was  planned.  These 
revisions,  however,  were  concerned  essentially  with  the  grade  placement 
of  materials  already  within  the  course  of  study.  In  September  1937  eight 
counties  report  that  revision  is  planned  which  deals  with  the  general  scope 
of  the  subject  or  the  method  of  its  organization.  Several  counties  reported 
that  they  were  planning  revisions  to  provide  for  greater  correlation  or 
fusion  with  science.  One  county  is  planning  to  fuse  geography  and  history 
into  a  single  course,  while  another  county  is  planning  to  reorganize  the  en- 
tire social  studies  curriculum  around  the  Basic  Processes  Approach  as  out- 
lined and  advocated  by  Dr.  L.  C.  Marshall.  Three  counties  are  planning 
to  revise  the  course  of  study  in  economic  geography.  Two  of  these  expect 
to  be  guided  largely  by  the  course  proposed  by  the  State  Committee  for 
Commercial  Education.  This  proposed  course  places  emphasis  on  the  in- 
dustries and  trade  of  the  home  county  and  state. 
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Two    Significant    Curriculum    Revisions 

In  Baltimore  County  a  complete  revision  of  the  entire  social  studies 
program  is  under  way.  A  single  social  studies  program  providing  a  se- 
quence of  units  from  the  first  to  the  eleventh  grade  is  planned.  Although 
a  single  social  studies  course  is  planned,  some  units  or  entire  courses  are 
almost  entirely  geography,  since  fusion,  for  its  own  sake,  is  not  an  objective. 
It  is  probable  that  the  work  for  the  third  grade  will  closely  resemble  the 
present  Journey  Geography  Course.  In  the  sixth  grade,  it  is  planned  no 
devote  about  half  the  year  to  a  series  of  units  which  may  be  called  occu- 
pational Geography.  Units  dealing  with  the  use  of  the  soil,  pasture  lands, 
forests  and  minerals  are  contemplated. 

It  appears  that  Baltimore  County  is  in  sympathy  with  a  growing  ten- 
dency to  place  geography  instruction  in  the  high  school  years  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  elementary  geography  curriculum.  As  we  have  noted  above  the 
amount  of  geography  in  the  elementary  school  grades  will  probably  be 
reduced.  Two  courses  are,  however,  planned  for  the  high  school  years. 
A  study  of  the  geography  of  several  leading  countries  is  contemplated  for 
first  year  high  school  students.  The  proposed  course  emphasizes  the  types 
of  adjustments  countries  have  made  in  response  to  their  wealth  or  lack 
of  natural  resources.  The  United  States,  France  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialists  Republics  represent  the  type  of  country  that  can,  to  a  considerable 
degree,  be  self  sufficient  because  of  a  wealth  of  natural  resources  within 
their  own  boundaries.  The  British  Commonwealth  of  nations  is  representa- 
tive of  an  economic  adjustment  which  provides  for  a  considerable  degree 
of  self  sufficiency  resulting  from  extensive  colonization.  A  third  type  is 
the  "have  nots" — those  countries  which  lack  a  wealth  of  natural  resources 
within  the  country  and  do  not  control  large,  valuable  colonial  possessions. 
Germany  and  Japan  belong  to  the  third  type.  A  fourth  type  represents 
a  planned  economy  of  good  will  and  cooperation  in  solving  economic  dif- 
ficulties.   The  Scandinavian  countries  are  representative  of  the  fourth  type. 

A  course  is  planned  for  third  year  students  which  has  as  its  basic  theme 
an  understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  adjustments  man  has  made  in 
producing  and  distributing  our  economic  goods.  Such  a  course  would  con- 
sider the  adjustments  with  the  natural  environment,  the  application  of 
science  to  industry,  and  the  economic  factors  in  production  in  distribution 
It  is  likely  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  course  will  be  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  production  of  food  products,  textiles,  manufacturing  industries, 
mining,  etc.,  showing  practical  application  of  the  natural,  scientific  and 
economic  factors.  The  course  is  also  planned  to  include  a  study  of  the  fac- 
tors underlying  international  and  regional  trade  and  trade  adjustments 
in  the  modern  world.  Necessarily,  this  course  will  draw  from  the  organiz- 
ed fields  of  economic  geography  and  economics.  It  will  be,  however,  basical- 
ly geography. 

A  second  curriculum  revision  of  interest  is  the  recently  completed 
(1936)   Course  of  Study  for  the  Elementary  Schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of 
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Baltimore.     Its  main  features  are  representative  of  many  of  the  most  recent 
trends  in  curriculum  making,  and  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  It  contains  a  clear,  well-defined  statement  of  objectives  which  are 
essentially:  (a)  to  develop  a  knowledge  of  the  interrelationships  existing 
between  man  and  his  environment,  and  (b)  to  develop  ability  to  retain 
the  geographic  point  of  view  by  developing  the  answer  to  these  questions: 
Where  do  people  live?  Why  do  they  live  there?  How  do  they  live  there? 

2.  It  makes  definite  provisions  for  the  integration  of  geography  with 
other  subjects  in  the  curriculum. 

3.  It  provides  suggestions  for  diagnosis  of  individual  difficulties  in  the 
study  of  geography.  Suggested  types  of  tests  are  included  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  factors  underlying  slow  progress  in  geography. 

4.  The  entire  course  is  organized  on  the  unit  basis. 

5.  Definite  teaching  aids  are  provided.  Page  references  are  given  for 
texts  and  supplementary  reading.  Teacher  references  are  also  given  as 
well  as  sources  of  free  material,  exhibit  materials,  etc.  There  are  also 
sample   units  organized  for  teaching. 

6.  There  is  a  definite  statement  of  attainments  which  are  to  be  ex- 
pected at  the  end  of  each  grade. 

7.  Means  of  measuring  attainments  are  provided.  Sample  attainment 
tests  on  various  aspects  of  geography  work  are  included. 

MISS   ETHEL  FRANK, 
MISS  ELIZABETH  McLAIN, 
MISS  MARIE  BUTZLER, 
MR.    E.    CURT   WALTHER, 
MR.   PAUL  COOPER, 
MR.  ALVIN  V.  BURGESS,  Chairman. 
In  the  business  meeting  of  the  Geography  Section  Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck, 

3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  James  A.  Sen- 

senbaugh  was  reelected  Secretary. 


GUIDANCE 

CITY   COLLEGE— Room   213 

October  29,  1937—4:00-5:30  P.  M. 

Miss  Nora  A.  Stoll,  Chairman 

Miss  Katherine  Ogle,  Secretary 

The  officers  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Guidance  Association  are  as 
follows:  President,  Miss  Nora  A.  Stoll,  3926  Oakford  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Irwin  D.  Medinger,  3534  Liberty  Heights 
Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Secretary,  Miss  Katherine  W.  Ogle,  4027 
Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Norman  A.  Luf- 
burrow,  3112  Milford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

At  the  meeting  held  on  October  29,  Mr.  Rex  B.  Cunliffe,  Associate  Pro- 
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fessor  of  Education,  Rutgers  University,  was  the  guest  speaker.     His  topic 
was  "Vocational  Guidance  For  Today." 

Brief  reports  on  what  the  county  members  of  the  association  would  like 
to  have  included  in  the  year's  program  were  given  by  Mr.  Wheeler  of  Spar- 
rows Point  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  of  Elkton.  The  few  remaining  minutes  were 
used  for  discussion  of  questions  asked  of  Mr.  Cunliffe. 


HISTORY 

Miss  Roberta  D.  Carnes,  Chairman 

The  Maryland  History  Teachers'  Association  met  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  on  Friday,  October  29,  at 
4  P.  M.  After  the  usual  business  session,  Miss  Carnes,  the  president  of 
the  association,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  occasion — Dr.  Arthur  Fleming, 
Director  of  Public  Affairs  of  the  American  University — who  spoke  on  Train- 
ing for  the  Public  Service. 

Dr.  Fleming  defined  the  term  "Public  Service"  to  include  those  who 
go  into  government  work  as  a  career;  those  who  are  running  for  an  office, 
and  those  who  are  developing  certain  techniques.  He  stated  that  training 
for  public  service  presents  America  with  its  greatest  single  responsibility 
and  with  its  greatest  opportunity  for  service  as  we  must  subordinate  self 
to  the  interest  of  others.  He  made  it  clear  that  we  as  high  school  teach- 
ers have  a  vital  part  in  this  training  for  public  service  as  many  public 
employees  do  not  get  to  college.  He  admitted  that  public  service  is  not 
devoid  of  politics  or  freed  from  the  spoils  system,  but  stated  that  we 
must  give  these  future  citizens  specific  training  and  special  tools  to  make 
them  better  servants  of  Uncle  Sam. 

After  the  speaker  concluded,  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  officers  of 
the  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland  are:  Roberta  Carnes,  Presi- 
dent; Alfred  Scott,  Vice-President,  and  Imogene  Baldwin,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


HOME  ECONOMICS 


Miss  Mary  Faulkner,   Chairman 
Miss  Helen  Johnson,   Secretary 

The  election  of  officers  for  our  organization  does  not  come  until  May 
of  each  year.     The  present  officers  are  as  follows: 

President,  Miss  Mary  Faulkner,  3  East  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land; Vice-President,  Miss  Alice  Burdick,  4006  Parkwood  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Secretary,  Miss  Helen  Johnson,  5513  Edna  Avenue,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Treasurer,  Miss  Adeline  M.  Hoffman,  Westminster,  Maryland. 

The  Fall  meeting  was  held  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  29,  from  4 
until  5,  Room  254,  School  Administration  Building,  3  East  25th  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland.  There  were  about  200  persons  present  for  the  meeting. 
From  1  until  2,  a  very  excellent  exhibit  of  books  and  other  recent  publica- 
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tions  on  consumer  education  was  on  display,  followed  by  moving  pictures 
on  consumer  education.  The  sound  films  were  furnished  by  the  Household 
Finance  Corporation  on  the  subjects  (1)  "Meat,  Its  Selection,  Care  and 
Preparation",  (2)  "Silk  and  Synthetic  Fibres — Their  Purchase,  Use  and 
Care",  and  (3)  "On  The  Pay  Roll  Frontier — Wise  Use  Of  Money". 

At  4  P.  M.,  following  a  short  business  meeting,  we  had  an  excellent  ad- 
dress on  "Consumer  Education"  by  Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Professor  of 
Economics  in  the  Household  Arts  Department,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia 
University.  The  first  part  of  Dr.  Andrews'  address  followed  the  history 
of  the  subject  of  consumer  education.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  in  1840 
the  first  book,  by  Catherine  Beecher,  entitled  "Treatise  on  Domestic  Econ- 
omy" was  published.  He  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  home  economics 
teachers  their  responsibility  as  a  group  to  create  better  conditions  as  far 
as  the  family  is  concerned.  All  this  stands  for  three  things:  (1)  An  in- 
stitution by  which  the  race  moves  on,  (2)  An  institution  that  carries  from 
one  generation  to  another,  and  (3)  Maintenance  of  our  racial  stock — 
biological  inheritance.  He  cautioned  the  home  economics  teachers  against 
overemphasis  of  these  subjects  as  they  appear  in  the  curriculum  and  ad- 
vised that  we  constantly  keep  in  mind  home  economics  subjects  covering 
the  whole  field  of  homemaking. 

Following  Dr.  Andrews'  address,  the  meeting  was  adjourned. 

MARY  FAULKNER,  Supervisor, 
Home  Economics  Education, 
President,  M.  H.  E.  A. 


INDUSTRIAL 

October  29,  1937 

John   McDairmant,    Chairman 

William  F.  Haefner,  Secretary 

The   meeting   of   the   Industrial   Arts   Division   of   the   Maryland   State 

Teachers'   Association  was  held   in   Room   212,   Baltimore   City   College,   at 

3:45  P.  M.,  Mr.  John  McDairmant,  chairman  presiding. 

After  the  formal  opening  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was 
read.  The  committee  nominated  for  chairman,  Mr.  Herschel  M.  James, 
Supervisor  of  Industrial  Education,  Allegany  County,  Maryland;  for  sec- 
retary, Mr.  Loren  C.  Murray,  Instructor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Elkton  High 
School,  Elkton,  Maryland. 

There  were  no  nominations  from  the  floor.  The  secretary  was  then 
instructed  to  cast  a  ballot  for  each  of  the  candidates. 

There  was  no  separate  program  for  the  Industrial  Arts  Division.  The 
group  meeting  with  the  Vocational  and  Occupational  groups  in  the  Audi- 
torium at  4:00  P.  M.  to  hear  the  following  speakers:  Mr.  Homer  P.  Rainey, 
Director,  American  Youth  Commission;  Mr.  Charles  Willis,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

WM.  F.  HAEFNER,  Secretary,  1937. 
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INTERMEDIATE 

Miss  Mary   Sultzer,   Chairman 
Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Secretary 

The  Intermediate  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
met  at  4:00  P.  M.  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Montebello  School  on  Friday, 
October  29,  1937,  with  Mary  F.  Sultzer,  the  Chairman,  presiding.  The  min- 
utes of  the  previous  meeting  were  read.  The  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Dr. 
George  H.  Evans,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Social  Studies,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  was  then  introduced.  Dr.  Evans  is  a  most  interesting 
and  convincing  speaker.  His  deep  knowledge  of  historical  facts  and  his 
comprehensive  treatment  of  the  subject,  "How  to  Develop  the  Habit  of 
Scientific  Thinking  Through  the  Use  of  the  Social  Studies,"  was  particularly 
enlightening. 

His  speech  included  the  following: 

There  is  a  definite  connection  between  the  scientific  method  and  the 
social  studies.  Ever  since  Bacon's  time,  to  some  extent,  there  has  been  a 
unity  of  science  and  a  unity  of  method.  (Three  problems  were  cited  to  prove 
this  unity  of  science  and  method;  that  is,  the  breaking  down  of  certain 
elements  and  then  decombining  them  in  designated  proportions,  using  Il- 
lustrations in  the  fields  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  economics). 

There  are  four  definite  steps  in  scientific  method.  The  individual 
makes  his  observations.  After  having  considered  a  number  of  observations, 
he  proceeds  to  formulate  his  hypothesis,  then  he  tries  to  test  out  his  hy- 
pothesis by  experimentation  in  order  to  have  ample  verification  for  his  final 
conclusions. 

All  scientists  pursue  the  same  basic  method  in  order  to  reach  their 
conclusions.  However,  each  scientist  has  various  tools  that  he  uses.  Of 
all  the  scientists,  perhaps  the  one  who  works  in  the  field  of  social  studies 
has  the  most  restricted  number  of  tools  with  which  he  may  work. 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Braun,  Principal  of  School  No.  211,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
was  elected  chairman  and  Miss  Frances  Grimes,  of  Hagerstown,  was  re- 
appointed  secretary. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY 

Miss  Elizabeth  Gilpin,  Chairman 
Miss  Kathaleen  Kennedy,  Secretary 
The  meeting  of  the  Kindergarten-Primary  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  music  room  of  the  Clifton  Park 
Junior  High  School  on  October  29,  1937.  The  Chairman,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gilpin,  called  the  meeting  to  order,  after  which  the  minutes  were  read  and 
approved.  The  speaker  for  the  afternoon,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer,  Di- 
rector of  Kindergarten-Primary  Grades  of  Baltimore,  was  then  introduced. 
Miss  Gerstmyer's  topic  was  "Evaluating  Pupil  Progress  in  a  Progressive 
Primary  School." 
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The  detailed  report  made  for  each  child  today,  is  very  different  than 
the  traditional  one 'which  rated  only  his  effort,  progress  and  conduct.  This 
difference  can  be  traced  to  the  change  in  the  educational  aim.  We  find 
that  originally  the  motive  for  schools  was  primarily  a  religious  or  com- 
mercial one,  and  only  the  tool  subjects  were  necessary  to  carry  it  out. 
However,  with  Rousseau  and  later  Froebel,  that  aim  was  changed  so  that 
the  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  child,  rather  than  on  the  subjects  to  be 
taught.  Our  aim  in  education  today  is  the  development  of  a  wholesome, 
integrated  personality.  To  realize  this  aim  we  study  and  evaluate  the  child 
from  the  standpoint  of  his  physical,  mental,  social  and  emotional  develop- 
ment. We  know,  too,  that  all  children  cannot  reach  the  same  standard, 
since  they  do  not  all  have  the  same  mental  capacity.  Even  those  having 
the  same  mental  capacity  achieve  at  different  levels  because  of  environmental 
influences.  Since  the  child's  achievement  is  the  interaction  of  his  original 
nature  and  his  environment,  work  should  be  planned  accordingly. 

An  evaluation  of  the  child  on  a  physical  basis  can  be  made  by  a  careful 
study  of  his  fitness  or  general  physical  condition.  A  careful  check  on  at- 
tendance should  be  kept.  Since  physical  and  mental  conditions  are  so  closely 
related,  we  can  expect  a  deficiency  in  one  to  affect  the  other.  It  has  been 
found  that  emotional  instability  is  responsible  for  many  cases  of  non- 
readers. 

The  child  is  also  evaluated  on  his  personal  responsibility  for  social 
safety  and  caring  for  his  possessions.  Social  adjustments  can  be  rated 
by  the  child's  conformity  to  classroom  regulations.  The  best  method  cf 
bringing  about  this  conformity  is  through  an  understanding  of  social  sit- 
uations.    Cooperation  should  be  given  whole-heartedly  and  with  willingness. 

Reading  is  evaluated  by  the  child's  awareness  of  and  interest  in  read- 
ing symbols,  together  with  his  ability  to  read  independently.  Other  sub- 
jects included  in  the  Language  Arts  are  also  evaluated  carefully.  The 
child's  experiences  in  language  and  literature  are  greatly  influenced  hy 
his  environment.  We  build  on  this  background  in  guiding  him  to  express 
himself  clearly  and  fluently,  to  use  the  acquired  language  creatively,  and 
to  give  to  him  a  full  acquaintance  with  and  an  enjoyment  of  many  kinds 
of  literature.  Writing  and  spelling  can  be  evaluated  by  the  growing 
interest  of  the  child  to  learn  to  spell,  and  the  developing  of  the  ability  to 
meet  his  needs. 

In  the  field  of  arithmetic,  we  must  remember  that  the  mastery  of  the 
one  hundred  addition  and  subtraction  facts  is  not  sufficient  in  our  progres- 
sive schools  of  today.  Arithmetic  must  be  connected  with  the  daily  ex- 
periences of  the  child,  and  he  must  have  the  ability  to  analyze  simple 
problem  situations  which  arise  in  his  life. 

An  evaluation  of  science  can  be  made  by  the  participation  of  the  child 
in  science  experiences  in  the  room. 

In  closing,   Miss   Gerstmyer  stressed   the   point  that  we   evaluate   our 
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children  from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical,  emotional,  and  social  aspects 
as  well  as  their  mental  capacities. 

The  following-  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1937-1938:  Chairman, 
Kathaleen  V.  Kennedy,  6507  York  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Secretary, 
Claire  L.  Shull,  Bradford  Apartments,  St.  Paul  and  33rd  Streets,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  chairman  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned. 

Respectfully   submitted, 

KATHALEEN  V.   KENNEDY,   Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS 

October  29,  1937 — 3:30-5:30  P.  M. 
ADMINISTRATION   BUILDING — Room   111 
Miss  Agnes  Herbert,   Chairman 
Miss   Louise  Tipton,    Secretary 
The  officers   of  last  year  were  reelected.   They  are  as  follows:   Presi- 
dent,   Miss   Agnes    Herbert,    Clifton   Park   Junior   High    School,    Baltimore, 
Maryland;    Secretary,  Miss  Louise  Tipton,   Franklin  High  School,  Reisters- 
town,  Maryland;  Treasurer,  Miss  Margaret  Heinzerling,  Junior  High  School 
No.  79,  Baltimore,  Maryland;   Assistant  Treasurer,   Mr.   William  T.  Willis, 
Jr.,  Kenwood  High  School,  Baltimore  County. 

Mr.  William  S.  Slauch,  of  New  York  University  spoke  on  the  topic, 
"Mathematics  Useful  In  Life."  The  large  attendance  and  the  sustained 
interest  and  attention  indicated  that  the  meeting  was  most  satisfactory  and 
beneficial.  Mr.  Slauch's  address  was  not  only  interesting  but  contained 
valuable  information  and  suggestions  for  all  teachers  of  mathematics. 

C.  LOUISE  TIPTON. 


MODERN  LANGUAGE 

3:30-5:30  P.  M. 
Miss   Alice   Diggs,    Chairman 
Miss  Grace  K.  Sterling,  Secretary 
The  Modern  Language   Section   of  the   Maryland   State   Teachers'   As- 
sociation held  its  regular  Fall  meeting  on  October  29,   1937,  in  the  music 
room  of  the  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Miss  Alice  Diggs, 
Chairman,  presiding. 

A  new  and  extremely  successful  feature  of  the  language  group's  pro- 
gram this  year  was  an  exhibit  of  students'  work  and  regalia  from  the  high 
schools  of  Baltimore  and  the  counties.  This  exhibit,  sponsored  and  or- 
ganized by  Dr.  Esther  J.  Crocks,  of  Goucher  College,  won  much  favorable 
comment  from  the  numerous  visitors  who  examined  it  during  the  period 
from  three  to  four  o'clock  preceding  the  meeting. 

At  the  same  time  tea  was  served  under  the  direction  of  Dr.   Gladys 
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Dorsey  of  the  Eastern  High  School  faculty.  The  language  teachers  who 
attended  the  meeting  had  thus  ample  opportunity  to  greet  old  friends 
and  become  acquainted  with  new  ones  in  their  profession,  to  exchange  ideas 
and  to  gain  a  sense  of  the  increasing  unity  of  the  language  group,  before 
the  meeting  began. 

At  four  o'clock  the  meeting  was  opened  with  about  eighty  members 
present.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved 
and  the  treasurer's  report  was  accepted. 

The  first  speaker  on  the  program,  Miss  Emilie  Margaret  White,  of 
Central  High  School,  Washington,  D.  C,  made  an  appeal  for  the  '-Main- 
taining of  Professional  Interest."  After  showing  how  important  it  is,  in 
these  days  of  changing  curricula,  for  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of  trends 
in  professional  thought,  she  suggested  membership  in  the  Association  of 
Modern  Language  Teaehers  of  the  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  of  whi<;h 
she  is  president,  and  reading  of  The  Modern  Language  Journal,  its  of- 
ficial organ,  as  means  of  maintaining  the  professional  attitude. 

Mr.  Charles  S.  Joyce,  formerly  of  McDonogh  School,  read  a  paper  on 
'Attainment  of  the  Cultural  Objective."  After  tracing  the  changes  in  the 
philosophical,  religious,  and  scientific  thought  of  Europe  from  medieval  to 
modern  times,  Mr.  Joyce  stressed  the  importance  of  understanding  these 
changes  in  our  attempt  to  understand  the  peoples  of  modern  Europe,  their 
language  and  their  culture. 

Professor  Frederic  Ernest,  Director  of  the  Institute  of  French  Educa- 
tion at  Pennsylvania  State  College  and  professor  of  French  at  New  York 
University,  addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "Foreign  Language 
Teaching,  Its  Place,  Scope  and  Responsibilities."  Professor  Ernest  pointed 
out  that  the  modern  languages  are  forced  to  cede  their  place  in  the  cur- 
riculum, in  some  of  our  public  school  systems,  to  make  room  for  the  social 
sciences  and  other  subjects  which  some  educators  consider  more  important. 
Dr.  Ernest  pointed  out  the  fact  that  in  the  world  today  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  isolation.  Therefore,  the  study  of  modern  languages  will  make 
pupils  not  only  better  able  to  understand  the  peoples  of  other  countries 
with  which  we  must  necessarily  have  dealings  but  also  better  fitted  to  fill 
the  many  positions  calling  for  a  knowledge  of  language.  It  is  a  pity,  sug- 
gested Dr.  Ernest,  that  such  positions  should  be  closed  to  pupils  from  our 
public  schools  because  of  insufficient  training  in  language. 

After  Dr.  Ernest's  most  stimulating  address  the  program  committee, 
consisting  of  Mr.  John  Eliot,  of  City  College,  chairman;  Dr.  Emile  Malakis. 
of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Miss  Angeline  Hoen,  of  Kenwood  High  School,  and 
the  new  officers  for  the  year  1937-1938,  Miss  Mary  Z.  Rowland,  of  Catons- 
ville  High  School,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Fred  B.  Didier,  of  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute, Secretary-Treasurer,  were  unanimously  elected. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

GRACE  K.  STERLING,  Secretary. 
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MUSIC 

Philip    S.    Royer,    Chairman 
Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey,  Secretary 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Music  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  was  held  in  the  music  room  of  the  Baltimore  City  College, 
Friday,  October  29,  1937,  at  4:00  P.  M. 

A  program  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  was  presented  by  the 
Baltimore  City  College  Glee  Club  and  "Little  Symphony"  Orchestra,  under 
the  direction  of  Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey. 

Dr.  Norval  Church,  of  Columbia  University  gave  a  lecture-demonstra- 
tion on  "Conducting  Technique." 

A  resolution  was  introduced  and  passed  by  a  unanimous  vote,  request- 
ing Dr.  Albert  Cook  to  appoint  a  State  Supervisor  of  Music  to  coordinate 
the  work  of  the  music  teachers  throughout  the  state. 

Mrs.  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey,  of  Baltimore,  was  elected  Chairman  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Ramsey,  of  Annapolis,  was  elected  Secretary  for  the  year  1937- 
1938.     The  meeting  was  then  adjourned. 

BLANCHE  F.  BOWLSBEY,  Secretary. 


OCCUPATIONAL  SECTION 

(Vocational   and   Industrial   Sections) 

Sidney  M.    Chernak,   Chairman 

Miss  Marie  Giles,   Secretary 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Occupational  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  conjunction  with  the  Vocational  and  In- 
dustrial Sections  in  the  auditorium  at  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  Friday, 
October  29,  1937,  at  four  o'clock.  Mr.  Sidney  Chernak  presided.  Ap- 
proximately 400  persons  attended.  The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  with 
greetings  to  all  those  present.  He  then  introduced  Dr.  Homer  P.  Raincy, 
Director  of  the  American  Youth  Commission,  who  spoke  on  "The  Outlook 
For  America's  Youth."     A  brief  resume  of  Dr.  Rainey's  address  follows: 

The  American  Youth  Commission  was  alloted  a  total  time  of  five 
years  to  study  the  problem  of  the  American  youth  in  America.  Two  years 
of  this  time  have  already  been  spent.  The  method  of  attack  was  decided 
upon  with  the  idea  that  the  care  and  education  of  American  youth  was 
to  be  foremost  in  the  minds  of  the  commission.  This,  of  course,  involved 
not  only  an  educational  problem,  but  also  the  problem  of  care  of  the  youth 
after  the  educational  problem  has  been  solved.  Besides  this  major  prob- 
lem, ten  or  eleven  closely  related  problems  were  attacked  with  a  thorough- 
ness that  give  promise  of  some  excellent  conclusions. 

The  commission  faced  the  following  problem: 

1.  10,000,000  youths  without  employment  or  care  two  years  ago. 

2.  Each  year  an  additional  2,000,000  are  reaching  the  employable  age. 

3.  Institutional  care  had  already  reached  the  breaking  point. 
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Several  major  factors  complicated  the  problem: 

1.  Approximately  65  per  cent  of  secondary  school  population  engaged 
in  scholastic  endeavors  that  promise  no  occupation  because  fields  are  already 
overcrowded,   particularly  the   professions. 

2.  Many  states  allow  youth  to  leave  school  at  early  age. 

3.  Many  employers  will  not  employ  youth  until  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one  years. 

4.  Because  of  tremendous  school  population,  present  curricula  is  iil- 
suited  to  60  per  cent  of  students.  Today  the  United  States  has  more  youth 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  than  all  the  rest  of  the  countries  put  together. 

The  method  of  attack  was  as  follows: 

1.  A  fair  sample  of  American  youth  was  selected. 

a.  Dallas,  Texas,  was  selected  as  a  modern  city  of  an  average  rat- 
ing. Munsey,  Indiana  was  the  average  town  selected  and  the  State 
of  Maryland  was  chosen  as  the  average  state.  Besides  the  above, 
forty  villages  and  towns  throught  the  country  were  selected  and 
considered. 

2.  50,000  youths — ages  16-25 — were  interviewed  for  periods  of  from 
40  minutes  to  2%  hours. 

Other  points  that  were  considered: 

1.  Little  or  no  relation  exists  between  the  present  program  of  educa- 
tion    and  the  prospective  jobs  of  the  students. 

2.  Education  in  many  cases  terminates  previous  to  eligibility  for  em- 
ployment. 

3.  Who  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  adjustment  necessary 
after  the  youth  is  graduated? 

The  conclusions  reached  at  the  end  of  two  years'  study  are: 

1.  The  program  of  education  must  be  changed  to  suit  jobs  studenis 
will  enter. 

2.  Schools  must  keep  students  until  such  time  as  employers  will  call 
for   these   students. 

3.  Agencies  must  be  established  to  coordinate  the  school-employer 
program. 

4.  A  common  school  program  through  the  secondary  school  with 
necessary  differentiation  must  take  place. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Willis  was  the  second  speaker.  His  subject  was  "Char- 
acter Education  in  the  Occupational  Program."     Mr.  Willis  said  in  part: 

Character  is  the  disposition  to  express  or  repress  human  impulses  in 
accordance  with  a  controlling  principle.  The  aims  of  character  education 
are: 

1.  To  establish  understanding  regarding  socially  desirable  impulses. 
(Worthwhile  expression  to  be  encouraged.) 

2.  To  establish  understanding  regarding  socially  undesirable  impulses. 
(Undersirable  expressions  to  be  repressed.) 

Occupational  Education  is  for  maturing  boys  and  girls  who  are  legally 
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within  two  or  three  years  of  leaving  school,  psychologically  active  and  ex- 
perimental, and  intellectually  conscious  of  such  values  as  money,  popularity, 
and  ability.  To  cope  with  this  type  of  student  a  prompt  and  effective  pro- 
gram of  recognized  worth  is  imperative.  This  type  of  student  is  a  normal 
pupil  with  unusual  difficulties  that  may  have  their  source  from  school, 
home,  community  or  health.  These  students  may  overcome  these  dif- 
ficulties if  a  disregard  for  the  common  conception  of  success  is  a  pre- 
requisite. This,  of  course,  entails  a  highly  individual  treatment. 
The  occupational  student  is: 

1.  A  human  being  with  desires,  hopes  and  individual  characteristics. 

2.  A  member  of  social  group  with  loyalties,  privileges  and  duties. 

3.  A  worker  with  a  need  for  general  training. 

4.  A  citizen  with  duties  and  responsibilities  beyond  his  own  sphere  of 
life. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  goals  certain  integrating  factors  immediately 
become  evident.  These  factors  are:  A  reasonable  conformity  to  social  de- 
mands, removal  of  uncertainty  and  with  it  fear,  anger,  and  continued  failure, 
physical  well-being  as  personality-poise,  favorable  social  environment,  and  a 
will  to  be  right. 

The  active  character  education  of  this  student  should  be: 

1.  Positive  (stressing  the  "Do"  and  "Be"  in  order  to  develop  a  leader, 
follower,  a  worthy  son,  an  escort,  an  applicant,  a  producer  at  his  job, 
church  and  home.) 

2.  Flexible  (use  of  judgment  in  the  provision  of  experiences,  estab- 
lishment of  references,  and  the  selection  and  rejection  of  actions.  Free- 
dom of  choice  of  actions  can  be  encouraged  through  trial  or  study,  through 
insistence,  through  decision.) 

3.  Pragmatic  (meeting  success  through  course  of  study,  units,  etc., 
through  cooperation  of  parents  with  principal,  teacher  and  central  office, 
through  the  acquisition,  saving  and  spending  of  money,  and  through  ac- 
tivities with  scout,  hobby,  sports,  etc. 

In  noting  the  last  point  Professor  Hocking  has  the  following  to  say: 

Effective  living,  even  in  a  highly  civilized  society,  is  much  more  a  mat- 
ter of  intelligent  and  sensitive  routine  than  of  continuous  problem  solving. 
Example:  Housewife  more  typical  than  scientist. 

Character  education  in  Occupational  Schools  will  be  effective  when 
and  as  it  makes  plain  to  the  youth  his  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
regarding  himself,  his  home,  his  work-a-day  world,  and  his  government. 
To  the  Occupational  School  pupil,  life  becomes  real  and  plain  to  the  degree 
that  it  is  positive,  clear  and  identifiable  or  attainable;  adjustable,  accept- 
able, and  pleasurable;  and  successful  and  promising.  Then,  and  perhaps 
only  then,  can  we  expect  our  youth  to  do  right  because  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  because  it  has  already  been  successfully  practiced. 

The   nominating  committee  then  reported  that  for  the  next  year  the 
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following  persons  had  been  selected  as  officers  of  the  Occupational  Section: 
Mr.  James  Proctor,  Chairman;  Mr.  John  F.  Keczmerski,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Chernak  turned  the  meeting-  over  to  the  new  chairman,  Mr.  Proctor, 
who  entertained  a  motion  for  adjournment.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
5:25  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
MARIE  L.  GILES, 
per  John  F.   Keczmerski. 


PARENT-TEACHER 

3:30-5:30  P.  M.,  October  29,  1937 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Chairman 

Mrs.   O.   K.   Shugart,   Secretary 

The  Parent-Teacher  Section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Convention  was  held 
in  the  Boys'  Polytechnic  School,  Baltimore,  Friday,  October  29,  1937. 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Clements,  fifth  vice-president  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  presided. 

Topic:  Legislation.  Leader:  Mr.  R.  C.  Lamb,  Chairman  of  Legislation, 
M.  C.  P.  T. 

"Law  is  what  the  public  backs  up."  The  responsibility  lies  with  the 
rank  and  file  as  to  how  a  bill  will  go.  The  P.  T.  A.  is  a  great  force  in  in- 
fluencing the  public. 

Mr.  Lamb  cited  as  a  case  in  point,  the  effort  of  the  National  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  to  secure  by  legislation  laws  for  the  control  of 
movies,  thereby  making  it  possible  for  the  exhibitors  to  have  some  choice 
in  the  selection  of  the  movies  to  be  shown  in  his  theatre. 

Mr.  Lamb  sketched  briefly  the  line  followed  by  the  Maryland  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers  in  its  legislative  program  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Public  Health  Program. 

Mr.  Lamb  pointed  out  that  much  may  be  done  in  a  local  unit  in  carrying- 
out  a  legislative  program  by  getting  some  one  person  in  the  association  to 
make  a  study  of  such  bills  as  the  motion  picture  bill  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Bill  and  report  to  the  association.  This  might  arouse  the  interest  of  the 
people. 

Following  Mr.  Lamb's  talk  there  was  a  general  discussion  of  various 
health  programs  which  are  at  present  under  discussion  throughout  the 
nation. 

The  names  of  the  officers  of  the  Parent-Teacher  Section  for  1937-1938 
are:  Chairman,  Mrs.  G.  R.  Clements,  Annapolis,  Maryland;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
O.  K.  Shugart,  Pisgah,  Maryland. 

MRS.  O.  K.  SHUGART,  Secretary. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

4:00-5:30  P.  M. 

CITY   COLLEGE— Room  138 

Miss    Therese    Powdermaker,    Chairman 

Miss  Bertha  Moeller,   Secretary 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  Maryland  Physical  Education 
Association  for  1937-1938: 

President,  Miss  Mora  Crossman,  Playground  Athletic  League,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  First  Vice-President,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Mackert,  University  of 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Second  Vice-President,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Fer- 
guson, Board  of  Education,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Recording  Secretary, 
Miss  J.  Elizabeth  Corkins,  2918  Allendale  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Miss  Bertha  Moeller,  2509  North  Charles  Street,  Bal- 
timore, Maryland;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Fred  D.  Crosby,  Playground  Athletic 
League,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  physical  education  section  on  October  29,  the 
speaker  was  Mr.  Birch  Bayh,  Director  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  subject  was  "Modern  Trends 
In  Physical  Education  in  the  Public  Schools."  Mr.  Bayh  stated  that  the 
trends  are  moving  toward:  The  recreation  motive;  the  contribution  the  pro- 
gram makes  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  leisure;  co-educational  play; 
biological  emphasis  or  organic  vigor;  trend  to  individualize  the  pupil  ac- 
cording to  his  interest;  increase  of  time  allotment;  the  extension  of  our 
responsibilities  to  camp  craft. 


SCHOOL  LIBRARIANS 

1:30-3:30  P.  M. 
ENOCH  PRATT  FREE  LIBRARY— LECTURE  HALL 
Miss  Marcelene  Kefauver,  Chairman 
Miss    Merle   Yoder,    Secretary 
Greetings- — Dr.  Joseph  H.  Apple,  President,  Maryland  Public  Library  Com- 
mission. 
"Place  Of  The  Library  In  Schools",  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  Jr.,  State  De- 
partment  of   Education. 
Address — Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Baltimore  City  Department  of  Education. 
"Book  Selection  For  The  School  Library",  Miss  Laura  C.  Bailey,  President 

of  School  Librarians'  Council,  Baltimore  City  Schools. 
"The  Student  Library  Assistant",  Miss  Chassie  G.  Loomis,  Librarian,  Gar- 
rison Junior  High  School,  Baltimore. 
"Library   News   Within   The    Schools",    Miss    Meta   C.    Frick,    Exhibits   and 
Publicity,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  assisted  by  Miss  Adelene  Pratt, 
Director,  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission. 

Officers  for  1938  were  elected:  Chairman,  Mrs.  Virginia  Edwards,  Mc- 
Donogh  School;   Secretary,  Miss  May  M.   Coffay,  Lansdowne  School. 
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SCIENCE 

CITY    COLLEGE— Room    113 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman 

Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Secretary 

The  meeting  of  200  teachers  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss 

Mary  C.  Carroll,  who  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  Science  Committee 

and  introduced  the  speakers.     The  program  was  as  follows. 

1.  The  Place  of  Science  in  Education — Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public   Instruction,   Baltimore,    Maryland. 

2.  Interesting  Phases  of  Modern  Physics — Colonel  Earl  W.  Thomson, 
Professor  of  Physics,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

3.  Making  of  A  Citizen — Sound  Picture,  Bureau  of  Research,  Balti- 
more Department  of  Education. 

Science    Exhibits    from    School    No.    1,    Miss    Caroline    Coe,    Principal; 
School   No.    71,    Miss    Marguerite    Stotler,    Principal;    School    No.    29,    Miss 
Grace  Rawlings,  Principal;  School  No.  82,  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Principal. 
Summary  Of  The  Science  Program  For  The  Annual  Report 

1.  "The  Place  of  Science  In  Education" — Dr.  David  E.  Weglein,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

The  aims  of  science  teaching  in  the  grades  are  to  study  and  interpret 
those  problems  of  science  which  are  appropriate  to  the  intellectual  abilitv 
of  young  children,  and  to  furnish  experiences  with  science  materials  that 
will  develop  the  scientific  method  of  thinking. 

In  the  Junior  High  School,  the  aim  is  to  discover  the  dominating 
interests,  and  thus  to  guide  the  pupil  into  the  field  in  which  he  is  best 
fitted  to  enter. 

In  the  Senior  High  School,  the  pupil  should  carry  his  dominating  in- 
terests to  intellectual  independence.  At  all  phases  the  aims  will  be  ac- 
complished through  the  improvement  of  the  "Courses  of  Study"  and  the 
professional  preparation  of  the  teachers. 

When  the  Courses  of  Study  include  problems  real  to  the  students  and 
appropriate  to  their  abilities  the  greatest  outcome  will  be  achieved. 

Great  importance  is  attached  by  all  educational  leaders  to  the  ac- 
quisition by  pupils  of  the  scientific  attitude.  In  the  past  teachers  may 
have  stressed  factual  knowledge  rather  than  habit  formation  and  the 
growth  of  the  pupil. 

Society  has  been  greatly  affected  by  scientific  discovery  and  invention. 
Since  1850,  both  farm  and  city  life  have  undergone  changes  which  have  be- 
come rapidly  accelerated  in  recent  years.  Science  is  remaking  the  world 
and  requiring  for  all  the  people  at  least  an  elementary  scientific  training. 

Some  subjects  have  content  value,  some  subjects,  such  as  handwriting 
and  reading,  have  value  as  "tools".  Science  is  primarily  a  content  subject, 
yet  one  of  its  greatest  outcomes  is  a  scientific  method  of  thinking. 

The  main  object  of  science  is  not  to  store  up  facts  but  to  create,  cultivate 
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and  establish  desirable  habits  of  mind.  In  this  manner  the  high  school 
graduate  will  be  better  able  to  solve  problems  of  government,  civics,  and 
international  relations.  The  scientific  method  enables  the  pupil  to  know- 
how  to  go  about  solving  his  problems. 

To  secure  these  results  in  science  teaching  there  is  need  (lj  to  im- 
prove the  Courses  of  Study  in  Sciences  and  (2)  to  improve  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  of  science.  When  unsatisfactory  conditions  are  elimi- 
nated, graduates  will  secure  the  greatest  contributions  from  science  teach- 
ing. Then  students  will  acquire  the  questioning  attitude,  the  attitude  which 
keeps  the  student  from  making  up  his  mind  until  sufficient  data  are  at 
hand  to  warrant  conclusions  and  makes  all  conclusions  tentative  with  the 
understanding  that  new  data  may  be  soon  available  which  will  make  prev- 
ious conclusions  invalid.  Experimentation  is  the  guide  of  the  scientist. 
The  experimental  attitude  is  the  truth  finding  attitude.  It  fortifies  the 
pupil  against  propaganda  and  advertising  which  often  spreads  ideas  which 
are  false.  The  advertising  propaganda  of  newspapers,  the  radio,  and  nu- 
merous other  mediums  have  misled  the  public.  The  scientific  method  may 
eventually  sorve  the  problems  of  the  future  citizens  and  is  thus  an  antithesis 
of  propaganda  and  a  basis  for  the  successful  continuation  of  this  demo- 
cratic government. 

2.  "Interesting  Phases  of  Modern  Physics" — Colonel  Earl  W.  Thompson, 
Professor  of  Physics,  United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

A  course  in  science,  whether  in  the  secondary  school  or  the  university, 
should  be  a  "Four-Square  Course."  The  first  side  is  the  usual  one  of  a 
good  text  book  for  the  home  study  of  the  pupil.  The  second  side  should  be 
the  demonstration  lecture,  in  which  the  teacher,  with  good  apparatus  and  ex- 
planation shows  the  meaning  of  physical  laws.  The  third  is  the  laboratory 
period  in  which  the  pupil  himself,  following  certain  directions,  taking  certain 
measurements,  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  those  laws  are  correct; 
and  the  fourth  side  is  the  test  of  the  acquirement  of  knowledge,  the  ex- 
amination and  the  quiz.  The  tremendous  advantage  that  the  science  teach- 
er has  is  in  the  second  and  third  of  these  sides.  There  are  two  methods 
which  every  other  teacher  envies  the  science  teacher. 

The  advantage  of  the  demonstration  lecture  is  that  with  a  small 
quantity  of  apparatus,  only  one  set-up  for  each  experiment,  a  large  number 
of  pupils  may  be  instructed  at  one  time.  Too  much  theory  of  the  subject 
should  be  omitted  in  demonstration  lectures.  There  should  be  just  enough  to 
explain  what  the  apparatus  demonstrates.  Each  experiment  should  be 
given  a  title  for  note  book  purposes,  should  be  explained  as  to  operation, 
and  as  to  the  law  which  is  being  shown.  Measurements  should  be  taken 
only  when  absolutely  necessary  as  measurements  and  calculations  tend  to 
stifle  the  reasoning  of  the  experiment.  Experiments  and  apparatus  must 
be  easy  of  understanding,  not  too  involved,  easy  of  operation  and  reasonab!?/ 
sure  of  operation. 
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The  following  suggestions  for  use  of  the  two  methods  may  prove  helpful. 
Lecture — Demonstration  Method — 

a.  Use  if  group  is  large 

b.  Use  simple  apparatus 

c.  Have  simple  data 

d.  Limit  the  scope  of  the  subject 

e.  Give  lecture  slowly  enough  for  note  taking 

f.  Have  a  continuity  of  formulae  on  board 

g.  Use  if  cost  per  student  must  be  considered 
Laboratory  Method — 

a.  Prove  some  physical  law 

b.  Operate  physical  apparatus 

c.  Do   simple  research 

d.  Find   a   physical   constant 

e.  Use  scientific  method 

In  the  latter  method  the  use  of  hand,  eyes,  and  ears  assist  the  brain. 
The  senses  cooperate.  Considering  these  points  the  science  teacher  has  a 
multiplicity  of  desirable  methods  from  which  to  choose  for  successful  out- 
comes. 


SECONDARY 


Wilbur  Devilbis,  Chairman 
E.  M.  Douglass,  Secretary 

The  Secondary  Department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was 
called  to  order  by  President  Wilbur  Devilbis  at  4:10  P.  M.,  October  29, 
1937,  in  Room  207  of  the  City  College.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  approved.  The  Secretary,  E.  M.  Douglass,  gave  an  account 
of  the  activities  of  the  Program  Committee  and  explained  the  type  of 
program  adopted  as  a  result  of  the  questionnaire  sent  to  all  high  school 
principals  last  year.  Mr.  E.  M.  Douglass  of  the  Montgomery  Blair  High 
School  was  elected  Chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Klein  of  the  Surrattsville  High 
School  was  elected  Secretary.  The  topic  selected  by  the  Program  Com- 
mittee for  discussion  at  this  meeting  was  "How  Some  Maryland  High 
Schools  are  Varying  the  Formal  Curriculum  to  Meet  the  Needs  of  All  the 
Pupils." 

Mr.  L.  Fletcher  Schott,  principal  of  the  Richard  Montgomery  High 
School  in  Rockville,  Maryland,  opened  the  discussion  with  a  statement  of 
the  philosophy  of  his  school:  "The  Curriculum  Should  be  a  Process  of  Liv- 
ing Rather  Than  Specified  Subject  Matter."  Mr.  Schott  then  listed  the  ac- 
tivities that  his  school  had  used  over  a  period  of  years  to  vary  the  formn.1 
curriculum  and  stated  that  his  school,  with  these  activities  as  a  background, 
was  now  ready  to  begin  the  development  of  an  integrated  curriculum. 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Bivens,  principal  of  Hancock  High  School,  Hancock, 
Maryland,  representing  the  average  sized  Maryland  High  School,  gave  an 
account  of  the  planned  situations  and  series  of  activities   that  his  school 
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used  to  help  each  individual  educate  himself  and  that  will  lead  ultimately 
to  good  citizenship.  He  stressed  the  need  for  flexibility,  consideration  of 
the  whole  child,  and  of  individual  programs. 

Mr.  Willis  H.  White,  principal  of  the  Calvert  County  High  School, 
Prince  Frederick,  Maryland,  called  the  attention  of  the  group  to  the  fact 
that  most  schools  have  made  mechanical  changes  in  the  curriculum,  but 
that  these  changes  mean  very  little  unless  teaching  procedures  are  chang- 
ed. He  stated  that  most  schools  have  not  really  changed  their  curriculum 
because  of  ease  in  administration  and  the  tendency  to  stay  in  the  old  rut. 
Mr.  White  warned  that  the  communities  will  not  continue  to  support  an  out- 
moded institution,  that  the  school  as  now  constituted  is  on  the  way  out, 
and  must  be  supplanted  by  a  more  vital  institution. 

President  Devilbis  summarized  the  main  points  of  the  meeting,  in- 
troduced the  new  officers  and  adjourned  the  meeting  at  5:35  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  M.  DOUGLASS,  Secretary, 

Secondary  Department 

Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association. 


SPECIAL 

4:00-5:30  P.  M. 

SCHOOL   NO.   53— AUDITORIUM 

fSt.  Paul  and  26th  Street) 

Miss  Elizabeth  Wise  Hamilton,   Chairman 

Miss  Laura  Hampson,  Secretary 

Address — "The  Development  of  Personality",  Mr.  Terry  C.  Foster,  Bureau 

of  Education,  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  October  29  for  the  year  1937-1938: 
Chairman,  Miss  Marguerite  Stem,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Special  Educa- 
tion, Baltimore  Public  Schools,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Secretary,  Miss  Alice  Lyddane,  Teacher,  Tacoma  Park,  Maryland. 


TEACHER   TRAINING 

T.  J.  Caruthers,  Chairman 
Miss  Irene  Steele,  Secretary 

Program: 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Section  of  the  Maryland 
State  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Room  No.  14,  Goucher  Hall,  on 
October  29,  1937,  at  4:00  P.  M.,  with  Mr.  T.  J.  Caruthers  presiding.  The 
attached  program  was  carried  out  with  one  exception.  Because  of  lack 
of  time  Dr.  Mary  Ebaugh  withdrew  in  favor  of  Dr.  Frederick  Livingood. 
Copies  of  the  major  discussions  are  attached.  Dr.  Livingood  closed  the 
program  with  a  fine  inspirational  challenge  for  every  teacher  to  become  an 
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English    teacher,    for   all    to    return    to    their   respective    institutions    to    do 
something  about  the  problem  of  good  English. 
Business  Meeting: 

The  program  was  followed  by  a  business  meeting  at  which  Mr.  Caruth- 
ers  called  attention  to  the  suggestion  in  the  letter  which  members  had  re- 
ceived to  the  effect  that  more  time  be  allowed  for  the  meetings  another 
year.  Dr.  Tall  expressed  the  idea  that  the  current  meeting  showed  the 
need  of  more  time.  The  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  we  plan  a 
luncheon  or  dinner  meeting  next  year. 

To  make  the  effect  of  the  organization  accumulative,  copies  of  the  re- 
sults of  "Results  of  Responses  to  Questionnaire  Sent  to  the  Teacher  Educa- 
tion Institutions  in  the  State  of  Maryland"  were  distributed. 

The  nominating  Committee,  Dr.  Esther  Crane,  Miss  Mary  Grogan  and 
Miss  Smith  of  the  English  Department  of  the  University  of  Maryland  pre- 
sented a  ballot  which  was  unanimously  accepted  electing  Dr.  Mary  O. 
Ebaugh,  Western  Maryland  College,  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Harold  Moser, 
State  Teachers'  College,  Towson,  Secretary.  The  meeting  adjourned  at 
5:40  P.  M. 

IRENE  M.  STEELE,  Secretary. 
Program 
General  Theme:   "Elements  Which  Should  Receive  Major  Emphasis  In  The 

Pre-Service   Education   Of  Teachers 
I.     In  the  education  of  elementary  school  teachers. 

Discussion   of   topics,    "Equipping   the   Elementary   Teacher  for   Pupil, 

Personal    and    Social   Diagnosis."        John   L.    Dunkle,   President,    State 

Teachers'   College,  Frostburg,  Maryland. 

Response:  Miss  Anne  Matthews,  Supervisor  of  Student  Teaching,  State 

Teachers'  College,  Salisbury,  Maryland. 

Response:   Miss  Lucy  Scott,   Director  of  City  Practice  Centers,   State 

Teachers'  College,  Towson,  Maryland. 
n.     In  the  education  of  high  school  teachers. 

Discussion  of  topic,  "The  Use  of  English  and  General  Knowledge  In  The 

Training  of  High  School  Teachers."       Dr.  Edgar  F.  Long,  Professor  of 

Secondary  Education,  University  of  Maryland. 

Response:  Dr.  Mary  O.  Ebaugh,  School  of  Education,  Western  Maryland 

College. 

Response:  Dr.  Frederick  G.  Livingood,  Department  of  Education,  Wash- 
ington College. 
m.     Business  Meeting. 


"Elements    Which    Should    Receive    Major    Emphasis    In    The    Pre-Service 
Education  of  Teachers  of  Elementary  Schools  in  Maryland" 

John  L.  Dunkle 
Historically,  society  has  always  chosen  those  to  teach  who  knew.     Our 
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early  colonial  pedagogues  were  those  who  knew — arithmetic,  reading,  and 
writing.  You  will  recall  how  simple  the  principle  was  in  the  monitorial 
schools.  The  catechetical  method  was  used,  and  how  confident  it  must 
have  made  the  teachers!  It  was  not  until  the  philosophies  of  Herbart, 
Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel  reached  this  country  that  teaching  seemed  to  con- 
sider the  learner.  Then  came  New  Schools  for  Old — Dewey  and  Parker, 
to  be  followed  by  Dalton,  Child  Centered,  Winetka,  and  a  thousand  de- 
partures that  are  today  strange  meanderings  through  the  learning  forest 
of   child   development. 

We  stand  amazed  today  at  some  of  the  metaphysical  discussions  of  the 
medieval  universities  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suspect  that  future  groups 
of  teachers  will  be  just  as  amazed  if  our  present-day  discussions  of  subject 
matter  organization  into  problems,  projects,  and  units  should  survive  a 
few  centuries.  Does  the  teacher  know  today  as  of  old?  The  contention  is, 
let  us  not  lead  except  where  we  know,  and  when  we  have  fully  and  ac- 
curately stated  our  purposes  of  education  we  will  be  able  to  help  our  teach- 
ers to  know.  It  is  with  such  caution  that  three  neglected  fields  of  material 
essential  to  the  education  of  the  teacher  have  been  chosen  for  discussion. 

This  paper  presumes  that  there  are  at  least  three  large  fields  of  in- 
vestigation and  research  that  have  provided  a  body  of  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding that  is  essential  in  equipping  teachers  to  teach.  It  further 
presumes  that  this  body  of  knowledge  is  unknown  to  the  teacher  and  that 
it  is  not  being  taught  in  our  teacher-training  institutions.  It  is  acknowledg- 
ed that  the  material  is  not  organized  and  available  for  use,  ready-made  as  it 
were,  but  it  exists  and  needs  only  to  be  organized  and  adapted  for  use  in 
the  education  of  the  teacher.  The  teachers  colleges  may  well  copy  the 
hospitals  in  the  adaptation  of  new  materials  in  their  training  work. 
The  nurse  is  much  better  equipped  for  her  work  than  are  our  teachers 
for  their  work  of  teaching.  Her  training  course  keeps  abreast  of  the  ad_ 
vances  in  the  field  of  medicine,  surgery,  and  in  some  instances  of  psychiatry. 
These  relatively  new  fields  for  teacher  training  are  the  actual  foundation  of 
the  teachers'  equipment  in  a  democratic  society.  The  fields  are  mental 
health  and  hygiene,  nutrition  and  bio-chemistery,  and  the  new  psychology. 

The  first  field,  mental  hygiene  and  mental  health,  is  relatively  new, 
having  celebrated  its  twenty-fifth  anniversary  at  Yale  in  1933  and  fol- 
lowed by  the  International  Mental  Hygiene  Association  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington, in  1935,  at  which  fifty-five  nations  were  represented.  Such  world- 
wide interest  in  so  short  a  period  in  this  subject  argues  for  its  great  im- 
portance in  man's  civilization.  Mental  disease  and  mental  health  are  fun- 
damentally medical  problems  and  the  branch  of  medicine  that  deals  with 
them  is  known  as  psychiatry.  The  chief  purpose  of  mental  health  education 
is  to  help  the  teacher  conserve  the  mental  health  of  children  and  to  help 
prevent  nervous  and  mental  disorders  and  mental  defects. 

Among  the  basic  principles  of  mental  hygiene  are  the  conceptions  of 
wholeness    and   wholesomeness — always    the   whole   personality   in    relation 
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to  the  total  situation.  The  response  of  the  whole  personality,  instead  of 
the  dangerous  response  of  a  divided  personality,  is  most  essential. 

A  second  principle  involves  the  child's  own  purposive  activity.  This 
involves  the  pleasure  of  achievement  in  doing  the  most  trivial  affairs  of  daily 
life  when  they  are  done  adequately  and  naturally.  No  satisfaction  is  so 
constant  and  universal  as  that  resulting  from  successful  purposeful  ac- 
tivity. 

Another  principle  that  is  important  is  the  objective  attitude  frequently 
attention  during  the  performance  of  a  task.  Half-hearted  activity,  inat- 
tention, and  dawdling  give  harmful  reactions  and  tend  toward  a  divided 
personality. 

Another  principle  that  is  important  is  the  objective  attitude  frequently 
called  the  scientific  attitude.  It  is  the  ability  to  look  at  facts,  including 
one's  own  self,  objectively. 

A  fifth  principle  is  that  of  persistence.  It  covers  the  importance  of 
repetition,  the  ability  to  keep  on  whether  in  physical  or  mental  activity. 

Another  principle  is  the  integrating  of  leadership  and  followership, 
avoiding  discords,  due  to  individual  differences. 

And  the  final  principle  has  to  do  with  the  integrating  of  successive 
stages  of  development. 

Time  does  not  permit  the  development  of  these  principles  in  personal 
adjustment.  Biologically,  we  may  think  of  man  with  his  superior  powers 
of  adaptation.  He  must  have  a  sane,  pragmatic  philosophy  of  life  as  a 
guiding  and  evaluating  basis  of  conduct  and  action.  Indeed,  he  must  say 
to  himself  then,  "I  can  adjust  to  anything  and  everything.  I  am  going  to 
direct  all  of  my  energies  toward  making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  this 
world,  its  inhabitants  and  the  conditions  existing  in  it.  From  now  on  I 
am  going  to  adjust  to  things  as  they  are,  and  not  as  I  had  hoped  they 
might  be,  not  as  I  fooled  myself  into  thinking  they  are,  but  I  am  going  to 
fit  into  a  situation  on  a  basis  of  reality." 

The  sub-conscious  mind  is  the  mainspring  of  much  of  our  feeling,  think- 
ing and  acting.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  all  of  the  resultants  of  the  ad- 
justments, plus  the  inherited  basis  of  each  individual.  The  emotional 
maladjustments  recorded  in  the  sub-conscious  mind  in  the  development  of 
each  individual  are  legion  and  hamper  in  the  daily  adjustments.  They  are 
basic  to  our  jealousies,  petty  fears,  and  prejudices.  Therefore,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  the  teacher  appreciate  and  understand  the  sub-con- 
scious emotional  sources  of  motivation. 

The  social  self  or  personality  is  developed  upon  the  basis  of  our  physio- 
logical wants,  or  appetites  and  aversions,  and  in  reference  to  the  family  and, 
later,  other  groups.  Personality  consists  of  the  habits,  attitudes,  and  ideas 
which  are  built  up  around  both  people  and  things.  Most  of  us  are  too  far 
removed  from  our  early  formative  years  to  reconstruct  our  own  adjustments 
to  our  family,  our  we-groups  and  other  groups.  In  other  words,  the  culture 
that  was  our  environment  as  we  developed  from  birth  through  infancy, 
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youth,  and  adolescence,  giving  us  the  personality  that  we  now  are.  Literally, 
each  of  us  is  a  complex  of  seething  forces,  ready  to  be  touched  off  by  situa- 
tions that  are  strained  or  new  to  us.  Some  of  us  are  cowed  and  seek  pleasure 
in  the  fanciful  and  wishful-thinking  world.  Others  adjusted  by  always 
yielding,  have  given  society  a  quota  of  spineless  and  easily  influenced  folk. 
To  have  the  teacher  equipped  to  diagnose  basic  causes  of  maladjustments 
in  personality  development  is  most  important. 

A  recent  announcement  by  the  Board  of  Mental  Hygiene  of  Maryland 
that  the  expectancy  of  mental  cases  annually  in  Maryland  is  one  in  2.7C0 
of  our  population.  Our  institutions  for  mental  cases  are  overcrowded.  Mod- 
ern life  is  unduly  taxing  individual  personalities  and  philosophies  of  living, 
produced  by  our  institutions  and  race  culture.  To  recognize  fully  the 
psychological  and  sociological  implications  is  a  major  function  of  public 
education. 

The  field  of  nutrition  and  biochemistry  points  the  way  to  removing 
many  of  the  handicaps  to  learning  and  school  adjustments  that  have  been 
baffling  the  teacher.  "Lazy  boys  may  be  changed  to  model  pupils  by  taking 
iodine  pills  or  thyroid  extracts,  excitable  girls  may  become  controlled  by 
change  of  diet  while  communities  are  raised  by  the  extermination  of  hook 
worms;  dull  children  may  become  bright  by  the  use  of  putuitary  extracts." 

In  1915,  McCollum  and  Davis  reached  clear-cut  demonstrations  of  two 
unidentified  nutriment  principles  for  treating  ricketts.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vitamins.  We  are  indebted  to  Eijkman,  1897,  for  the  term 
vitamin  to  designate  the  anti-neuritic  principle.  As  a  result  of  experimental 
work  on  animals  by  Hoist  and  Frohlich  and  by  many  investigators  since  the 
results  were  published  we  have  a  most  valuable  body  of  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  importance  of  raw  food  in  the  diet.  It  is  not  essential  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  diet  should  consist  of  raw  vegetables  that  supply 
vitamin  C,  but  C.  Lind  stated  that  total  deprivation  of  men  of  all  fresh 
fruits  or  vegetables  would  result  with  the  appearance  of  incipient  scurvy. 

The  human  body  as  a  machine  is  being  better  understood,  not  only  in 
supplying  nutrient  values  but  in  providing  the  most  satisfactory  physio- 
logical conditions  of  the  environment.  Spaced  feeding  tests,  more  frequent 
than  the  customary  three  meals  a  day,  have  shown  marked  increases  in 
efficiency.  Individuals  exposed  to  different  color  schemes  have  shown  re- 
markable emotional  differences.  The  influence  of  heat  ranges  seem  to 
be  very  much  more  important  than  vitiated  air  or  variations  in  humidity. 
Evidence  is  not  conclusive  that  the  carbon  dioxide  or  other  body  wastes 
are  as  serious  as  our  literature  reports.  There  is  a  body  of  facts  today  suf- 
ficiently well  established  that  will  materially,  when  known  and  used,  in- 
crease very  favorably  a  more  efficient  and  satisfactory  operation  of  the 
human  machine. 

Science  has  not  neglected  the  new  conditions  of  work  and  play  of  our 
modern  world.  It  has  recognized  the  intense  drives  of  industry,  the  se- 
dentary types  of  the  office  man,  and  it  has  regimens  of  recreational  sug- 
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gestions  for  these  groups.  The  body  metabolism  is  well  understood  and  its 
control  through  food,  recreation,  and  work  is  capable  of  direction  and  con- 
trol. We  are  indebted  to  biochemistry  for  this  understanding  of  the  human 
machine,  not  only  in  its  growth  essentials  but  in  its  nutrient  necessities  as 
demanded  by  the  many  types  of  activities  made  upon  the  machine  in  funct- 
ioning in  modern  life. 

We  should  be  heartened  by  the  announcement  of  President  Bowman  of 
Johns  Hopkins,  outlining  the  new  emphasis  in  the  field  of  psychology  there. 
Those  of  us  who  have  read  "Man,  The  Unknown",  by  Alexis  Carrel,  and  "The 
Machines  We  Are",  by  Robert  T.  Hance,  are  somewhat  surprised  that  the 
classical  analysis  of  the  human  mind  into  the  processes  of  sensation,  per- 
ception, and  memory,  and  the  abstract  principles  of  habit  formation  and 
the  learning  process  should  make  up  the  general  and  educational  psychology 
offerings  for  the  teacher  in  training.  Most  teachers,  I  am  sure,  have  found 
little  help  from  these  analyses  of  the  mind  when  dealing  with  the  entire 
child  that  comes  to  school. 

The  new  psychology  will  deal  with  the  entire  child  in  his  adjustments 
to  his  home,  his  playmates,  in  and  out  of  school.  His  maladjustments,  ::n 
rivalries,  conflicts,  complexes,  inhibitions,  and  repressions  will  help  the 
teacher  to  understand  the  child's  struggle  to  adjust  to  the  complicated 
society  into  which  he  must  be  fitted  to  share  and  make  his  contribution. 

The  child  is  driven  by  a  force  to  live — inner  urges,  if  you  please,  that  in 
the  reaction  to  the  total  environment  erects  a  personality.  For  the  teacher 
to  be  helpful  in  even  sharing  in  the  fashioning  of  that  personality  he  needs 
to  vividly  realize  the  phases  of  psychological  experience  that  mold  and  con- 
struct the  ego  or  self  of  the  child.  Our  psychology  texts  today  barely 
sketch  the  data  that  the  clinical  psychology  has  made  available.  Teachers 
are  unacquainted  with  this  material,  and  the  viewing  of  the  child  and  his 
forces,  reaching  to  the  forces  of  his  total  environment,  is  foreign  to  the 
teacher. 

We  as  teachers  must  realize  that  the  backbone  of  any  dictatorship  is 
whipped-up  human  emotions — the  kind  of  emotions  that  are  engendered 
when  young  people  join  movements  to  get  group  satisfactions.  Teachers 
must  avoid  becoming  theorists  and  forget  the  child's  point  of  view.  The 
normal  child  is  not  always  "nice".  The  normal  child  is  not  the  one  who  is 
always  submissive,  poised,  and  wants  to  study  arithmetic,  but  the  one  who 
is  occasionally  troublesome  and  causes  us  to  shake  our  heads  with  alarm. 
Dr.  Alice  V.  Kehliber,  of  New  York  University,  in  analyzing  questions  puz_ 
zling  children,  reports  that  they  want  to  know  how  to  get  along  with 
others,  their  playmates;  how  to  make  themselves  attractive;  how  to  make 
their  parents  understand  them;  and  how  to  recognize  right  from  wrong. 
It  is  up  to  the  teacher  to  get  into  the  confidence  of  the  children  and  to  act 
as  their  friend.  Sensitivity  should  be  the  prime  requisite  of  teaching.  The 
youngsters  do  not  like  to  expose  their  problems  to  the  glare  of  publicity 
but  need  an  understanding  and  guiding  counselor. 
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One  great  university  lists  in  its  catalogues  and  announcements  more 
than  forty  courses  in  psychology.  There  are  enough  credit  hours  to  cover 
four  years  of  work,  and,  if  so  lopsided  an  intellectual  menu  were  permitted 
it  would  qualify  for  a  bachelor's  degree.  Certainly,  there  could  be  much 
selected  material  in  these  diversified  courses,  when  properly  organized,  to 
help  the  modern  teacher.  Possibly  the  most  helpful  material  in  the  new 
psychology  will  come  from  our  clinical  laboratories.  The  new  psychology 
must  help  the  teacher  to  see  the  child  in  his  entirety,  and  it  must  be  helpful 
in  directing  the  teacher,  not  only  to  plan  and  facilitate  the  child's  learning 
and  adjustments  in  the  society  of  which  he  is  a  member,  but  it  must  equip 
the  teacher  to  readily  diagnose  the  child's  needs  and  personality  malad- 
justments. 

It  has  not  been  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  point  out  the  content  of 
the  three  fields  that  are  being  neglected  in  the  training  of  teachers.  It  is 
claiming  that  these  fields  are  of  prime  importance.  It  is  claimed  also  that 
the  available  data  should  be  organized  by  a  committee  of  specialists  in 
these  fields  for  the  purpose  of  teacher  training.  It  has  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  may  claim  that  our  curriculum  is  already  overcrowded.  It  is 
true  that  the  curriculum  is  full  but  much  of  the  material  now  offered  in 
so-called  education  courses  has  no  place  in  professional  courses  for  teachers. 
The  teachers  colleges  must  be  laboratories  dealing  with  the  child's  educa- 
tion, using  all  of  the  results  of  modern  research  as  it  relates  to  the  better 
controlling  and  directing  of  the  child's  complete  and  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment to  our  civilization. 


Response  To  I\Ir.  Dunkle's  Paper — Lucy  Scott 

President  Dunkle  has  presented  to  us  some  of  the  needs  of  individuals 
in  schools,  and  in  society,  and  he  has  argued  quite  ably  that  the  teacher 
training  institutions  are  not  adequately  equipping  elementary  teachers  to 
recognize  and  meet  these  needs.     Why  do  such  conditions  exist? 

The  answer  to  that  question  may  be  found  in  "Man,  The  Unknown",  by 
Alexis  Carrel,  whose  opinion  is  similar  to  that  expressed  by  Dr.  Dunkle. 
Carrel  says  that  the  task  of  acquiring  all  the  information  necessary  for 
such  a  program  is  too  vast  for  one  mind  or  for  one  profession  to  accomplish 
in  one  generation.  "This  immense  amount  of  information  is  disseminated 
in  technical  reviews,  in  treaties,  in  brains  of  men  of  science.  No  one  has 
it  in  his  possession.  We  have  now  to  put  together  its  desperate  fragments, 
and  to  make  this  knowledge  live  within  the  mind  of  at  least  a  few  in- 
dividuals.    Then,  it  will  become  productive. 

"There  are  great  difficulties  in  such  an  undertaking.  How  should  we 
proceed  to  build  up  this  synthesis?  Around  what  aspect  of  man  should  che 
others  be  grouped?  What  is  his  most  important  activity?  The  economic, 
the  political,  the  sociological,  the  mental,  or  the  organic?  What  particular 
science  should  be  caused  to  grow  and  absorb  the  others?  Obviously,  the 
remaking  of  man  and  of  his  economic  and  social  world  should  be  inspired  by 
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precise  knowledge  of  his  body  and  of  his  soul — that  is,  of  physiology, 
psychology  and  pathology." 

Carrel  suggests  that  medicine  which  is  the  most  comprehensive  of  all 
the  sciences  concerning  man  from  anatomy  to  political  economy  should  be 
extended  to  embrace  the  other  sciences  of  man.  He  continues  in  this  man- 
ner: "But  is  it  possible  for  a  single  brain  to  assimilate  such  a  gigantic 
amount  of  knowledge?  Can  any  individual  master  anatomy,  physiology, 
biological  chemistry,  psychology,  metapsychics,  pathology,  medicine,  and 
also  have  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  genetics,  nutrition,  development, 
pedagogy,  esthetics,  morals,  religion,  sociology,  and  economics  ?  It  seems 
that  such  an  accomplishment  is  not  impossible.  In  about  twenty-five  years 
of  uninterrupted  study,  one  could  learn  these  sciences.  At  the  age  of  fifty, 
those  who  have  submitted  themselves  to  this  discipline  could  effectively  di- 
rect the  construction  of  the  human  being  and  of  a  civilization  based  on  his 
true  nature.  Indeed,  the  few  gifted  individuals  who  dedicate  themselves  to 
this  work  will  have  to  renounce  the  common  modes  of  existence.  They  will 
not  be  able  to  play  golf  and  bridge,  to  go  to  cinemas,  to  listen  to  radios,  to 
make  speeches  at  banquets,  to  serve  on  committees,  to  attend  meetings  of 
scientific  societies,  political  conventions,  and  academies,  or  to  cross  the 
ocean  and  take  part  in  international  congresses.  They  must  live  like  the 
monks  of  the  great  contemplative  orders,  and  not  like  university  professors, 
and  still  less  like  business  men." 

In  many  of  these  special  sciences,  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  man  is 
very  meager.  For  example,  psychology  is  only  in  the  state  of  becoming  a 
science.  Is  it  the  function  of  state  institutions  such  as  the  teachers'  colleges 
of  Maryland  to  carry  on  extensive  research  in  these  fields  ?  or  to  attempt  to 
synthesize  the  research  will  have  to  be  carried  on  by  specialists  in  institutes 
of  research,  and  that  a  few  gifted  individuals  will  have  to  unify  these  find- 
ings and  make  them  available  for  use  by  educators.  In  fact,  the  task  is  ex- 
tremely difficult.     But  minds  capable  of  undertaking  it  can  be  discovered. 

In  the  meantime,  shall  we  wait  for  complete  knowledge  about  the 
nature  of  man?  The  policy  of  many  institutions  is  to  incorporate  in  the 
program  for  training  teachers  the  results  of  the  special  sciences  as  rapidly 
as  they  are  made  available.  So  we  find  courses  in  biological  principles, 
in  mental  hygiene,  in  modern  psychology.  Students  devote  much  time  to 
the  study  of  children  in  various  situations.  At  school,  at  play,  on  ex- 
cursions, in  the  home,  in  groups  and  as  individuals.  In  addition  they  study 
all  the  records  which  modern  testing  has  devised  for  measuring  intelligence 
and  academic  achievement  in  the  endeavor  to  know  children  as  individuals 
and  to  be  able  to  meet  their  needs.  Students  are  made  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions of  the  specialists,  the  physicians,  the  psychologists,  the  mental 
hygienists  and  others  whose  services  are  available. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  courses  and  procedures  are  only  partially  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  some  types  of  individuals  in  our  schools.  That  failure 
is  not  the   responsibility  of  teacher  training  institutions   solely.     It   must 
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be  shared  by  other  agencies  of  society.  Educators  are  dependent  upon  men 
of  highly  specialized  sciences  for  their  knowledge  of  human  beings  as  in- 
dividuals. When  the  necessary  knowledge  is  made  available  in  practical 
form  by  the  specialists  then  it  is  the  responsibility  of  educators  to  apply 
that  knowledge  in  teaching  children. 

LUCY  SCOTT, 

Director  of  City  Practice 
State   Teachers   College 
Towson,  Maryland. 


The  Use  Of  English  In  The  Training  Of  The  High  School  Teachers 

Dr.  Edgar  F.  Long,  University  of  Maryland 
With  the  correct  method  of  training  youth,  the  adults  of  the  world  have 
long  been  concerned.  What  emphasis  in  that  training  should  be  of  para- 
mount importance  has  depended  upon  the  point  of  view  of  those  responsible 
for  instruction.  In  our  early  history,  particular  attention  was  rightly 
placed  upon  morals  and  manners.  But  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  tra_ 
ditional  instruction  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  curriculum  was  adequate 
to  take  care  of  the  intellectual  needs  of  the  young. 

•  A  quotation  from  a  portion  of  the  regulation  of  the  Latin  Grammar 
School  attached  to  William  and  Mary  College  is  pertinent  in  this  connection. 
"Special  care  likewise  must  be  taken  for  their  Morals,  that  none  of  the 
scholars  presume  to  tell  a  lie,  or  curse  or  swear,  or  to  take  or  do  anything 
obscene,  or  quarrel  and  fight,  or  play  at  cards  or  dice,  or  set  in  to  drinking, 
or  do  anything  else  that  is  contrary  to  good  manners.  And  that  all  such 
faults  may  be  much  the  more  easily  detected,  the  master  shall  choose 
some  of  the  most  trusty  scholars  both  for  public  and  clandestine  observa- 
tors.  to  give  him  an  account  of  all  such  transgressions,  and  according  to 
the  degree  of  heinousness  of  the  crime,  let  the  discipline  be  used  without 
respect  of  persons." 

With  the  extension  of  public  education  in  this  country,  especially  during 
the  last  three-quarters  of  a  century,  emphasis  shifted.  A  multitude  of 
problems  having  to  do  with  ways  and  means  of  instructing  great  numbers 
of  children  have  demanded  attention.  From  Lancaster  to  the  present  day, 
how  to  manage  the  classroom  group  has  received  major  attention.  In  no 
other  place  in  the  world  has  this  problem  been  acute  for  the  simple  reason 
that  no  such  numbers  of  youthful  propulation  has  elsewhere  been  instruct- 
ed particularly  on  the  secondary  level. 

The  inductive  lesson,  the  socialized  recitation,  the  project,  the  Win- 
netka  and  the  Dalton  plans,  the  unit  and  the  theme  have  all  been  devices 
applied  in  the  hope  that  effective  learning  might  take  place  in  large  class 
groups.  That  the  semblance  of  things  has  frequently  been  taken  for  their 
substance  while  the  search  for  an  effective  means  of  instruction  went  for- 
ward is  not  strange.  Furthermore,  almost  appalling  demands  have  been 
made  upon  the  American  public  to  organize,  equip  and  staff  schools  in  this 
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country.  So  rapid  has  been  the  increase  in  our  school  population  that 
we  actually  have  enrolled  in  schools  of  some  sort  in  this  country  today 
almost  one-fourth  of  our  population.  Since  1890  the  high  school  population 
of  the  country  has  more  than  doubled  each  successive  decade.  Taken  to_ 
gether,  the  two  aspects  of  our  educational  development  just  mentioned 
indicate  in  some  measure  the  reason  for  our  failure  to  do  some  things  well. 
For  the  instruction  of  this  rapidly  increasing  number  of  high  school  stu- 
dents teachers  have  been  required.    Where  might  they  be  had? 

The  natural  answer  to  this  question  is  from  the  arts  college  in  a  large 
measure.  However,  as  the  supply  of  arts  graduates  willing  to  teach  m 
high  schools  became  inadequate  and  in  numerous  instances  proved  to  be 
unsatisfactory,  teachers  colleges  emerged.  A  promise  of  a  better  day  had 
come,  and  yet  the  eager  search  for  a  method  whereby  more  and  more  of 
the  total  adolescent  population  of  our  country  might  be  instructed  in  a 
manner  having  some  relation  to  the  interest  and  needs  caused  certain  fun- 
damentals to  be  overlooked. 

Broadly  stated  these  fundamentals  concern  standards  of  accomplish- 
ment, or  put  in  other  words,  the  integrity  of  the  school.  In  the  feverish 
activity  to  provide  class  rooms,  textbooks  and  teachers  a  quantitative  ap- 
proach to  the  problem  of  what  constitutes  education  became  firmly  in- 
grafted in  our  practice.  In  the  nature  of  things,  those  students  who  were 
the  product  of  secondary  schools  with  uncertain  criteria  for  the  evaluation 
of  educational  accomplishment  attended  colleges  where  sound  learning  was 
not  required  at  their  hands,  and  eventually  took  their  places  as  the  teachers 
of  the  next  generation.  In  this  circle  which  is  characterized  in  numerous 
respects  by  viciousness,  one  of  the  fundamentals  neglected  has  been  the 
use  of  our  mother  tongue. 

The  attitude  of  many  non-English  teachers  is  rather  well  expressed  by 
Dr.  Harry  R.  Warfel  in  the  Journal  of  Higher  Education  for  November  1933. 
He  says,  "English  is  our  native  language,  it  is  the  medium  of  our  com- 
munication; we  never  fail  to  make  ourselves  understood."  Therefore  .ve 
all  know  the  English  language  well  enough  to  employ  it  successfully.  The 
idea  stated  in  Dr.  Warfel's  comment  was  given  actual  expression  by 
the  dean  of  the  Liberal  Arts  College  in  Kansas  where  I  taught  for  four 
years.  This  dean,  who  held  advanced  degrees  from  Harvard  and  Chicago 
stated  in  a  faculty  meeting  that  it  was  a  matter  of  entire  unconcern  to 
him  how  his  students  expressed  ideas  in  writing  provided  he  got  the  sense 
of  what  was  meant.  Nor  is  he  an  unusual  example  of  an  attitude  that  is 
all  too  prevalent.  His  interest  in  science  was  all  consuming  and  conse- 
quently he  believed  that  the  person  who  progresses  to  the  point  where  he 
wishes  to  write  about  his  subject  will  be  prompted  to  do  so  through  the  urge 
to  publish  what  he  has  worked  out. 

What  our  failure  to  teach  English  functionally  has  done  to  our  college- 
going  student  is  made  clear  in  the  Education  Record  of  October  1932.  More 
than  15  per  cent  of  the  sophomores  in  138  colleges  reported  achieved  scores 
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below  the  average  of  the  ninth  grade  pupils  in  certain  select  private  sec- 
ondary schools.  In  the  same  report  the  National  Sophomore  average  was 
found  to  be  slightly  below  the  eleventh  grade  average  of  the  same  private 
secondary  schools.  The  twelth  grade  average  in  these  private  secondary 
schools  was  above  that  of  the  National  Sophomore  average.  Confirmatory 
evidence  that  the  findings  reported  in  the  Record  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  entering  classes  for  1936-37  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  failed  a  simple  test  on  English.  Moreover,  Master's  essays  writ- 
ten for  the  College  of  Education  by  students  from  many  different  institutions 
both  from  Maryland  and  from  other  states  are  rarely  soundly  done  either 
from  the  point  of  view  of  grammar  or  composition. 

The  above  comment  stands  as  an  indictment  of  our  educational  prac- 
tices in  a  respect  that  seems  to  some  of  us  to  be  fundamental.  Where 
does  the  remedy  lie?  The  answer  to  this  question  has  several  different  as- 
pects. The  first  of  these,  and  the  one  with  which  we  are  primarily  con- 
cerned as  trainers  of  secondary  teachers,  is  that  teacher  training  institu- 
tions must  provide  ways  and  means  to  insure  that  teachers  of  all  sub- 
jects, including  English,  shall  use  English  in  which  the  grammar  and  syntax 
of  the  language  are  correct;  where  the  expression  of  thought  in  the  variety 
of  forms  called  composition  shall  be  efficient.  At  present  neither  of  these 
functions  is  assurd  in  the  case  of  non_English  teachers,  nor  in  many  cases 
of  English  teachers  themselves. 

It  should  be  the  duty  of  every  college  of  education  to  see  to  it  that  no 
person  who  is  markedly  deficient  in  the  use  of  English  shall  become  eligible 
for  certification  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 

What  the  state  teachers  colleges  are  doing  for  elementary  teachers  is  a 
suggestion  for  the  colleges  of  education.  Through  a  curriculum  which  has 
much  less  content  of  English  as  such,  the  prospective  elementary  teachers 
are  given  a  training  in  the  subject  which  is  highly  functional  and  so  sur- 
passes the  accomplishment  of  the  average  graduate  of  a  college  of  education. 
Anticipating  the  need  for  a  mastery  of  English  in  its  language  forms,  in 
order  to  instruct  in  the  subject,  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  college 
staff,  the  prospective  elementary  teacher  learns  the  subject.  Evidently 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Education  and  the 
students  therein  cannot  accomplish  equally  well,  if  the  proper  things  be 
done. 

The  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  the  proposal  just  made 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  nature  of  the  instruction  in  English  is  often  beyond 
the  control  of  the  college  of  education,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe,  on 
the  basis  of  convincing  evidence,  that  cooperation  can  be  had  from  de- 
partments and  teachers  of  English  adequate  to  solve  the  problem.  Mean- 
while it  is  obligatory  for  the  colleges  of  education  to  maintain  their  ovm 
integrity  by  insisting  that  students  write  and  speak  the  English  language 
correctly  if  they  wish  to  be  approved.  An  additional  responsibility  lies  with 
the  college  of  education  in  this  connection.    Where  the  departments  of  Eng- 
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lish  are  not  doing  a  satisfactory  job  the  obligation  to  assist  in  formulating 
a  program  of  training  in  English  for  prospective  teachers  rests  with  the 
college  responsible  for  training  teachers.  By  reason  of  their  experience 
with  poorly  trained  students  who  annually  matriculate  in  our  colleges  and 
universities,  teachers  of  English  are  coming  to  be  anxious  to  lay  hold  upon 
suggestions  designed  to  remedy  this  condition  in  some  measure. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  problem  of  training  American  youth  to 
be  more  competent  in  the  use  of  the  Mother  Tongue  with  which  the  college 
of  education  should  be  concerned.  That  is  in  assisting  the  administrators 
of  our  public  high  schools  to  initiate  and  maintain  such  a  procedure  as  will 
guarantee  more  nearly  the  integrity  of  those  schools.  The  point  of  view  I 
wish  to  express  here  is  stated  aptly  by  Dr.  Warfel.  "Every  teacher  who 
is  worthy  of  holding  his  position  should  be  an  English  teacher.  The  work 
of  improving  students'  oral  and  written  composition  is  not  an  isolated  duty 
of  a  few  anointed  or  inspired  English  teachers;  it  is  the  common  duty  of  ail, 
for  correct  expression  in  English  is  the  common  denominator  in  all  in- 
struction in  this  country.  In  England  this  seeming  ideal  is  a  fact.  There 
is  no  reason  why  care  cannot  make  it  a  fact  in  the  United  States  of 
America." 

Evidence  that  there  is  developing  an  interest  in  improving  standards 
of  accomplishment  in  our  Maryland  schools  is  indicated  by  the  present 
activity  in  connection  with  improvement  in  reading.  Other  important 
matters  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  high  school  conferences.  Even  casual 
participation  in  such  discussions  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  colleges 
of  education  would  afford  an  opportunity  for  emphasizing  the  importance 
of  the  English  improvement  idea.  An  example  of  a  workable  suggestion 
is  that  should  every  teacher  of  the  Maryland  high  schools  begin  immed- 
iately to  refuse  to  accept  any  written  work  markedly  deficient  in  punctua- 
tion, spelling,  handwriting  or  careless  form,  and  follow  this  action  with  a 
period  of  adequate  instruction,  a  long  step  would  have  been  taken  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  poor  use  of  English  in  our  secondary  schools, 
and  perhaps  in  college  as  well.  The  details  of  what  the  college  of  edu- 
cation must  do  in  order  to  contribute  their  share  toward  the  improvement 
of  English  upon  the  part  of  our  pupils  cannot  be  designated  within  the  time 
at  my  disposal  except  in  a  very  general  way.  First  the  requisite  that  hign 
school  teachers  be  of  better  than  the  average  ability  must  be  recognized 
as  valid  for  the  selection  of  prospective  teachers;  that  these  prospective 
teachers  have  desirable  personality  traits  must  be  kept  in  mind;  that  the 
social  background  be  adequate  or  that  it  be  supplied,  in  case  it  is  not 
adequate  be  mandatory.  In  the  language  of  Dean  Henry  W.  Holmes  of 
the  Harvard  School  of  Education  "The  subject  matter  of  educational  ex- 
periences must  be  made  more  nearly  vital  to  youth."  If  this  fact  is  sensed, 
the  teacher  will  be  on  the  way  to  making  her  teaching  a  dynamic  process 
in  which  there  is  a  fruitful  intercourse  between  the  natural  impulse  of  the 
child  to  react  to  stimuli  and  environment,  which  when  made  to  bring  a 
selective  influence  to  bear  evokes  socially  approved  responses. 


Yet  more  specifically  the  work  of  teacher,  in  whatever  subject,  will  then 
be  carried  forward  with  a  recognition  that  the  fundamentals  of  correct 
writing  and  speaking  must  be  kept  in  mind.  Therefore  to  do  their  part 
expertly,  all  teachers  should  be  trained  to  write  correctly  and  to  employ 
effectively  those  communicating  experiences  such  as  teachers  must  use — 
explaining,  instructing,  directing  and  announcing.  To  this  list  might  well 
be  added  how  to  teach  work-type  reading.  Nor  should  a  usable  method 
of  mastering  the  subject  in  which  instruction  is  being  given,  be  neglected. 
In  this  concept  of  the  teacher's  responsibility  with  respect  both  to  her  train- 
ing and  her  instruction,  "Quality  takes  precedence  over  quantity." 

The  point  of  view  set  forth  in  this  paper  is  that  all  high  school  teachers 
must  be  given  specific  training  adequate  to  insure  them  a  workable  com- 
mand of  the  English  tongue,  that  both  by  their  example  and  their  art  they 
may  bring  up  a  generation  of  youth  for  whom  secondary  English  work  in 
college  will  no  longer  be  necessary,  and  that  all  others  that  come  into  their 
classes  may  have  an  opportunity  to  learn  greater  skill  in  English  usage. 


Results  Of  Responses  To  Questionnaire  Sent  to  The  Teacher  Education 
Institutions    In    The    State    Of   Maryland 

With  the  view  of  determining  appropriate  topics  for  discussion  at  the 
Teacher-Training  section  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  meeting,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1937,  fourteen  questions  were  submitted  to  twelve  teacher  edu- 
cation institutions.  Twenty-three  individual  responses  were  received.  In  ac- 
cordance with  these  responses  the  first  and  second  choices  of  topics  are 
given  below: 
I.  For  the  Education  of  Elementary  School  Teachers. 

1.  What  is  the  significance  to  the  education  of  teachers  of  the  compart- 
mentalization  of  subject  matter  as  contrasted  to  the  integration  of  subject 
matter? — Mr.  Caruthers,  Salisbury. 

2.  What  are  the  most  effective  ways  of  developing  teaching  personality 
in  a  student? — Miss  Woodward,  Towson. 

H.  For  The  Education  of  High  School  Teachers  in  Maryland. 

1.  Are  we  requiring  enough  practice  teaching  in  our  preparation  of 
high  school  teachers? — Dr.  Ebaugh,  Western  Maryland  College. 

2.  Is  it  necessary  or  only  desirable  to  have  a  representative  from  his 
college  supervise  each  student  teacher  or  might  supervision  be  left  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  regular  teacher  of  the  class?  If  there  is  to  be  only 
one  college  supervisor  should  that  person  be  an  education  teacher  or  a 
teacher  of  the  subject  matter  being  presented  by  the  student  teacher? — 
Dr.  Esther  Crane,  Goucher  College. 

In  addition  to  the  responses  to  the  submitted  topics  other  topics  were 
presented  as  well  as  a  number  of  suggestions  concerning  the  sectional  pro_ 
gram.  With  confidence  that  they  will  be  stimulating  to  the  teacher  edu- 
cation personnel  of  the  state,  I  am  presenting  them  below. 
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(1)  In  my  judgment  a  section  such  as  this  in  a  state  teachers'  asso- 
ciation needs  to  have  a  larger  purpose  than  seems  to  be  indicated  by  the 
topics  suggested  here. 

I  would  suggest  (1)  a  survey  of  scientific  studies  in  the  field  of  pre- 
service  teacher  training,  reported  by  some  speaker  competent  to  do  this. 
The  members  should  be  furnished  with  a  selected  and  annotated  bibliography. 
Perhaps  a  committee  appointed  by  the  chairman  of  this  group  might  be 
started  at  once  so  that  the  report  could  be  brought  up  to  date  for  the  fail 
meeting.  I  suggest  that  the  association  secure  money  to  help  in  the  neces- 
sary clerical  work  and  expense  of  distribution  of  this  material  rather  than 
put  it  on  the  speaker.  From  this  report  certain  phases  of  the  field  could 
be  assigned  to  different  members  of  the  group  in  order  to  start  a  floor 
discussion. 

(2)  A  survey  of  scientific  studies  in  the  field  of  in-service  teacher 
training  following  the  same  suggestions  given  above. — Prof.  Florence  E. 
Bamberger,  Johns  Hopkins  University. 

(2)  What  educational  program  should  Maryland  work  out  to  develop 
higher  standards  of  experience  for  teachers  of  practice  on  all  levels? — 
Miss  Hazel  "Woodward,  Towson. 

What  is  the  place  of  child  study  in  the  preparation  of  teachers? — Miss 
Mary  C.  Bersch,  Towson. 

I  have  expanded  Dr.  Tail's  question  into  what  I  think  may  be  a  more 
specific  attack.  Readiness  for  Teaching.  Avoiding  failures  due  to  prema- 
ture teaching  experiences.     Includes  preparations. 

1.  In  the  form  of  personality  adjustments  (maturity). 

2.  In  the  form  of  basic  scholastic  preparation  (educational  achieve- 
ment)— Harold  Moser,  Towson. 

Trends  in  teacher  training  especially  in  regard  to  art  and  science  in 
the  elementary  school. — Joslin,  Towson. 

(3)  1.  The  thirty-first  annual  report  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  shows 
a  very  serious  situation  in  the  recruiting  of  quality  students  to  our  teachers 
colleges.     What  can  be  done  about  it? 

2.  What  proof  is  there,  if  any,  that  integration  so-called  of  subject  mat- 
ter has  diluted  the  quality  of  college  achievement? — John  Dunkle,  President, 
Frostburg  Teachers  College. 

(4)  Possible   and   important   problems   for   discussion: 
Observation  vs.  student  teaching. 

Purpose  and  technique  of  conferences  with  the  2  plus  2  set-up  in 
teachers  colleges. 

Should  there  be  a  short  time  of  student  or  practice  teaching  out 
in  the  counties  under  the  joint  supervision  of  college  and  county 
authorities? — N.  A.  Wade,  Director  Student  Teaching,  Frostburg. 

(5)  Why  should  not  the  period  of  practice  teaching  in  a  liberal  arts 
college  approximate  that  in  a  teachers  college,  i.  e.,  about  400  hours?" — W. 
R.  Flowers,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 


(6)  What  degree  of  specialization  should  be  attempted  for  high  school 
teachers  in  the  one  or  two  fields  in  which  they  expect  to  be  certified? — 
Henry  Brechbill,  University  of  Marylnad. 

(7)  Technics  in  Practice  Teaching — Procedures  Used  in  Developing 
Trainers  in  Practical  Classes — H.  F.  Cotterman,  University  of  Maryland. 


VOCATIONAL, 

Friday,  October  29,  1937 

Glen  D.  Brown,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Cecil  Colbert,  Secretary 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association 
was  held  on  Friday,  October  29,  1937,  at  Polytechnic  Cafeteria.  Dinner  was 
served  to  200  persons.  Mr.  Glen  Brown,  President,  called  the  meeting  to 
order. 

Several  distinguished  guests  were  presented  including  Dr.  David  E. 
Weglein,  Honorary  Chairman  of  the  American  Vocational  Association  Con- 
vention, Dean  W.  S.  Small,  University  of  Maryland,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Willis,  Mr.  John  J.  Seidel,  Miss  Elizabeth  Amery  and  Mr.  L.  H. 
Dennis,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  American  Vocational  Association. 

Mr.  George  W.  Gaither,  vice-chairman  of  the  American  Vocational  As- 
sociation Convention  introduced  the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
working  on  the  American  Vocational  Association  Convention. 

Mr.  Wendell  E.  Dunn  was  the  guest  speaker. 

A  short  business  meeting  followed.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding 
meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  treasurer's  report  was  given  and 
followed  by  a  report  by  the  auditing  committee  whose  recommendation 
was  that  it  be  accepted  as  read. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  was  given  by  the  chairman,  Mr. 
George  Gaither.  The  proposed  officers  were  duly  elected.  For  President, 
Mr.  Glen  D.  Brown;  Vice-President,  Miss  Mary  Faulkner;  Secretary-Treas- 
urer,  Mrs.    Cecile   B.    Colbert. 

There  being  no  further  business  President  Brown  adjourned  the  meet- 
ing in  time  to  hear  Dr.  Harry  Elmer  Barnes  in  the  main  auditorium. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CECILE  B.  COLBERT. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1 — 1866  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  Thos.  D 
Baird;  Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 

2 — 1867  St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 
Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

3 — 1868  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son; Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 

4 — 1869  Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  P.  M. 
Leakin;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 

5 — 1870  Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.  President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

6 — 1871  Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 

7 — 1872  Court  House,  Frederick  City.  President,  William  Elliott,  Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 

8 — 1873  Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garaett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

9 — 1874    Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.  President,  D.  A.  Hol- 
lingshead;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
10 — 1875     Cumberland,    Md.      President,    William    Elliott,     Jr.;      Treasurer, 

Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
11—1876     City  College,  Baltimore.    (One  day  during  N.  E.  A.)    President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12 — 1877     Easton.     President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13 — 1878    City  College,  Baltimore.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;  Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
14 — 1879    Court  House,  Hagerstown.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
15 — 1880     Ocean  City.    President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 

Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
16 — 1881     Frederick.     President,  George  M.  Upshur;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.'  Wilkerson. 
17 — 1882    Cumberland.    President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18—1883 
19—1884 
20—1885 
21^-1886 
22—1887 
23—1888 

24—1889 

25—1890 

26—1891 

27—1892 

—1893 
28—1894 
29—1895 
30—1896 
31—1897 

—1898 


Ocean  City.     President,  George  L.  Grape;   Treasurer,  C.  G.   Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Ocean  City.     President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Deer  Park.     President,  J.   W.   Thompson;   Treasurer,   C.   G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Blue  Mountain  House.     President  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

Hygiea  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.     President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
Mountain  Lake  Park.     (With  West  Virginia  Association).     Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  167. 

Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 

No  meeting  of  the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  132. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 

Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 

No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 
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32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  361. 
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48 — 1925  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bucher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53—1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members, 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;    Secretary,   Walter  H.   Davis;   members,   3,472. 
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67 — 1934     Baltimore.    President,  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3744. 

68 — 1935     Baltimore.      President,    Dr.    J.    Carey  Taylor;    Treasurer,    Dr.    R. 
Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  number  members,  3579. 

69 — 1936     Baltimore.    President,     C.    Milton    Wright;     Treasurer,     Dr.     R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   Members,  3543. 

70 — 1937     Baltimore.   President,   Miss  Edith  V.   Walker;    Treasurer,   Dr.   R. 
Berryman;    Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;   members, 
(January  1,  1937) 

*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 


NEA  COMMITTEE  MEMBERS  FROM  MARYLAND 
Committee  To  Cooperate  With  The  American  Education  Association: 

Huffington,  J.  Walter,  Supervisor  of  Negro  Schools,  State  Department 

of  Education,  Baltimore. 
Committee  On  Credentials: 

Carroll,   Agnes,   Principal,   Elementary  School,    Cumberland. 
Committee  On  Equal  Opportunity: 

Bamberger,    Florence    E.,    College    for    Teachers,    Johns    Hopkins    Uni_ 

versity,  Baltimore. 

Reed,  Mrs.  Catherine,  438  Washington  Avenue,  Riverdale. 
Committee  On  Health  Problems  In  Education: 

Tall,  Lida  Lee,  President,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 
Committee  On  Horace  Mann  Centennial  Celebration: 

Cook,    Albert    S.,      State    Superintendent    of    Schools,      2014    Lexington 

Building,  Baltimore. 
Committee  On  International  Relations: 

Willis,  Charles  F.,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Baltimore. 
Legislative  Commission: 

Blackwell,   J.   D.,   President,    State   Teachers'    College,    Salisbury. 

Cromwell,  R.  Floyd,  Chairman,  Legislative  Committee,  Maryland  State 

Teachers'  Association,  Cambridge. 

Davis,    Walter   H.,    Secretary,    Maryland    State    Teachers'    Association, 

Havre  de  Grace  High  School,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Pruitt,  E.  W.,  State  NEA  Director  for  Maryland,  Superintendent,  Fred- 
erick County  Schools,  Frederick. 

Upham,  Mrs.  Margaret  S.,  211  Washington  Street,  Cumberland. 

Weglein,  David  E.,  Superintendent  Baltimore  Public  Schools,  Baltimore. 
Committee  On  Necrology: 

Young,  Dorothy,  27  Maple  Avenue,  Alta  Vista. 
Committee  On  Resolutions: 

Compton,   Lillian,   Assistant  County   Superintendent   of   Schools,    Cum- 
berland. 
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Committee  On  Tenure: 

Pyle,  Thomas  W.,  Principal,  Bethesda-Chevy  Chase  Senior  High  School, 

Bethesda. 


OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1938 

:\IARYLAND    STATE    TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION 

President Charles    L.    Kopp 

Cumberland 

First   Vice-President Miss    Edith   V.    Walker 

Baltimore 

Second  Vice-President Wendell  E.  Dunn 

Baltimore 

Treasurer... Charles  W.  Sylvester 

Baltimore 

Secretary Walter   H.   Davis 

Havre  de  Grace 

Executive  Committee: 

Charles  L.  Kopp,  President 

Miss  Edith  V.  Walker,  Vice-President 

Benjamin  C.  Willis,  1935-38,  Superintendent  Caroline  County,  Denton 

John  H.  Schwatka,  1937-39,  Principal  Southern  H.  S.,  Baltimore 

Thomas  W.  Pyle,  1937-40,  Principal  Bethesda  H.  S.,  Bethesda 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 

Agriculture: 

James  R.  Ward,  Chairman,  Gaithersburg. 
W.  Miles  Hanna,  Secretary,  Street. 

Art: 

W.  Ramont  Hamel,  Chairman,  29  E.  Mt.  Vernon  Place,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Emma  Frederick,  Secretary,  229  S.  Ellwood  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Classical: 

Rev.  J.  G.  Hacker,  S.  J.,  Chairman,  Loyola  College,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

Commercial : 

Miss  Quebe  Nye,  Chairman,  Hyattsville  H.  S.,  Hyattsville. 
John  Calder,  Secretary,  City  College,  Baltimore. 
Elementary  Principals: 

F.  Dawes  Garrett,  Chairman,  Principal,  Lansdowne. 

Miss  Mary  F.  Sultzer,  Secretary,  Principal  School  No.  51,  Baltimore. 
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English: 

Dr.    Angela    Broening,    Chairman,    2    Millbrook    Road,    Baltimore. 

Miss  Mary  Davis,   Secretary,   Catonsville  H.   S.,   Catonsville. 
Geography: 

Miss  L.  Merle  Smuck,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

James  A.  Sensenbaugh,  Secretary,  Freeland. 
Guidance: 

Miss  Nora  A.  Stoll,  Chairman,   3926  Oakford  Avenue,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Katherine  W.  Ogle,  Secretary,  4027  Fairview  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
History: 

Miss  Roberta  Carnes,  Chairman,  School  No.  233,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Imogene  Baldwin,  Secretary,  Patterson  Park  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Home  Economics: 

Miss  Mary  Faulkner,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Helen  Johnson,  Secretary,  5513  Edna  Avenue,  Baltimore. 
Industrial: 

Herschel  M.  James,   Chairman,   Supervisor  Ind.  Ed.,   Cumberland. 

Loren   C.   Murray,    Secretary,   Elkton. 
Intermediate : 

Dr.  Mary  S.  Braun,  Chairman,   1733  N.  Broadway,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Frances  Grimes,  Secretary,  Hagerstown. 
Kindergarten-Primary : 

Miss  Kathaleen  Kennedy,  Chairman,  6507  Yord  Road,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Claire  Shull,  Secretary,  The  Bradford  Apartments,  Baltimore. 
Mathematics: 

Miss  Agnes  Herbert,  Chairman,  Clifton  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Louise  Tipton,  Secretary,  Franklin  H.  S.,  Reisterstown. 
Modern  Language: 

Miss  Mary  Z.  Rowland,  Chairman,  Catonsville. 

Fred  B.  Didier,  Secretary,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore. 

Music: 

Miss  Blanche  F.  Bowlsbey,  Chairman,  3132  Chesley  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Katherine  Ramsay,  Secretary,  Annapolis. 
Occupational: 

James  Proctor,  Chairman,  School  No.  85,  Oliver  St.  and  Lakewood  Ave., 

Baltimore. 

John  F.  Keczmerski,  Secretary,  School  No.  56,  36th  and  Poole  Streets, 

Baltimore. 
Parent -Teacher : 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Clements,  Chairman,  Annapolis. 

Mrs.  O.  K.  Shugart,  Secretary,  Pisgah. 
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Physical  Education: 

Miss  Mora  Crossman,  Chairman,  Playground  Athletic  League,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Bertha  Moeller,  Secretary,  2509  N.  Charles  Street,  Baltimore. 
School  Library: 

Mrs.  Virginia  Edwards,  Chairman,  McDonogh  School,  Pikesville. 

Miss  May  M.    Coffay,    Secretary,   Lansdowne   School,   Lansdowne. 
Science: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  Street,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Secretary,  3210  Gwynns'  Falls  Pkwy,  Balto. 
Secondary: 

E.  M.  Douglas.  Chairman,  Principal  High  School,  Silver  Spring. 

T.  S.  Klein,  Secretary,  Principal  High  School,  Surattsville. 
Special: 

Miss  Marguerite   Stem,   Chairman.   3  E.   25th  Street,   Baltimore. 

Miss  Alice  Lyddane,  Secretary,  Tacoma  Park. 
Teacher  Training: 

Dr.  Mary  O.  Ebaugh,  Chairman,  Western  Maryland  College,  Westminster. 

Harold  Moser.  Secretary,  State  Teachers'  College,  Towson. 
Vocational: 

Glen  D.  Brown,  Chairman,  4506  Wakefield  Road,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Cecile  B.  Colbert,  Secretary,  Girls'  Vocational  School  No.  292,  Balto. 


Next   Convention   October   28   and   29,   1938,   In   Baltimore 
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